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FOLK ETYMOLOGY OF ALABAMA PLACE-NAMES! 


by 
Mildred M. Nelson 


Folk etymology originates in the people and grows out of their desire to 
comprehend or to impress. It gains popularity through repetition as the inter- 
preter attempts to explain or entertain. It replaces an irregular or obscure form 
with a new form of more normal structure and some semantic content, even 
though the new interpretation may be far-fetched.2 Often-times the origin is 
almost lost because a simpler, though in many instances illogical or ludicrous, 
explanation gains popularity. General patterns of folk-response to words and 
their meanings are also similar to specific group patterns, designated as such by 
natural or artificial distinctions. Limited by the artificial demarcation of a 
state, folk-etymology will here be noted as it has grown out of Alabama place- 
names. 

As a hypothetical example of possible processes in reinterpreting? a name, 
suppose one is concerned with the origin of the place-name Guess Creek. Accord- 
ing to his limitations of curiosity he may use one of two processes: (1) he may 
seek the origin from factual sources; (2) he may associate the name with his 
knowledge of the word guess, possibly a circumstance which would clarify the 
appellation, or he might stumble upon a pun which would suffice. Should he 


*I gratefully acknowledge the generous aid of the University of Alabama Research Com- 
mittee whose grant made this short study possible: the assistance of the Department of 
Archives and History and the Departments of English of Huntingdon College, Judson Col- 
lege, the University of Alabama: advice from Dr. James B. McMillan: contributions from 
Winston F. Garth, Huntsville; Martha Flinn Taylor, Greensboro; Alberta Moore, Mary Lea 
Sims, University of Alabama; Charles Halsell, Panola; Alma Shaw, Mary Anne Sanders, 
Aliceville; Constance Parker, Margaret Gilles Figh, Mrs. Franklin Elmore, Ruth Anne White, 
Montgomery; Jean Foster, Brantly; O. C. Hughes, Albany, Georgia; Jo Ann Cox, Colum- 
bia; Nancy Frazer, Nell Berry, Selma; Charles Archer, Huntsville; Beatrice Robbins, Annie 
Lou Meadow, Judson College, Marion; Rina Louise Frego, Fairhope, Alabama. 

* Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1933), p. 423. 

* Re-interpretation is a term employed by E. H. Sturtevant to define folk-etymology, 
An Introduction to Linguistic Science (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947), p. 119. 
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find the origin from factual sources and faithfully relate or record it, the popular 
or folk etymology would possibly fail to develop. Such sources, however, are 
seldom consulted by the folk. The etymological change depends upon the pro- 
cedure followed in satisfying curiosity; and, generally, the folk are content with 
associations of similarities. Etymologically, Guess Creek in Jackson County, 
Alabama, commemorates Sequoya, creator of the Creek alphabet, who was also 
known as George Gist, Guest, or Guess, hence Guess Creek. To continue pos- 
sible means of word change, not hypothetically, however, but factually, “inno- 
cent, ignorant creations of words mislead hearers”® for which corrections are 
sometimes made when facts disproving fiction become generally known. At- 
tempts within the last few years have been made to inform the folk of the mis- 
interpretation of the word Alabama, which has been so completely misunderstood 
and accepted that the error, based on a folktale, was affixed on the state seal.6 
Although misunderstandings are sometimes conscientiously corrected, usually 
the most serious “disaster” that is possible is the pun,” an intentional misuse of a 
word or phrase. The following example has become a pun on the word Selma, 
referring specifically to the town Selma, Alabama: 


JOHN, DE SHUMAKER 


Dar wuz inst er ol slave dat dey call John. John was er pow’ful vallable 
as er shumaker. En one day sum visters rid up ter de plantation gate en 
ask ol John if de boss was dare. Ol John reply stutterin, ‘““H-h-he gwin 
t-t-ter S-s-sel-m-m-me.” 

“Oh, John, he ain’t gwina sell y’ is he?” 

“N-n-n, h-h-he ain’t gwina s-s-sell m-m-me, h-h-he gwine S-s- 
sel-m-m-me.”’ 

“Oh, y’ mean he gwin ter Selma.” 

“Y-y-yes s-s-sir, d-d-dat r-r-rite.”’® 


As an example of the commonplace pun which in no way would explain origin, 
but which in the very poorest sense would attempt humor, one might refer to 
the town Bay Minette, Alabama, by hazarding the generally known “have the 
Bay men et (te) ?” 

Alabama place-name origins are concealed more often by legends than by 


“W. A. Read, Indian Place-Names in Alabama (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1937), p. 57. 

* Sturtevant, op. cit., p. 119. 

*M. M. Mathews, Some Sources of Southernisms (University: University of Alabama 
Press, 1948), pp. 59-60. 

* Sturtevant, op. cit., p. 119. 

* Related by Mrs. Martha Flinn Taylor, Greensboro, Alabama. 
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word changes. The origins that follow are listed alphabetically since classifica- 
tion as to type of change is rarely attempted. Appended to each origin is the 
popular etymology which has grown out of it, whether it be legend, yarn, or pun. 

Ahlala,® place-name of a lake in Pickens County, presents many spelling 
variants. It is identified on maps as Hollalla, in 1833;}° as Hallalla, in 1835;™ 
and as Wahalla, in 1861-1864.12 Read lists the variants Wahloh, Wahlok 
(1834), Wahalak (1891), and Warloch (1934). Choctaw Wakhaloha signifies 
“pronged,” hence a stream with two branches.13 One legendary fragment very 
well parallels the origin. “It has been said that during the time of the Indian, 
the Tombigbee flowed where Lake Ahlala is now located.”44 Another brief 


legend gives the generally accepted folk etymology of AAlala as meaning “bot- 
tomless”’: 


The Indians were there when the Tombigbee flowed there. Before the 
white man came an Indian once went down with weights on a tub upon his 
head, seeking the bottom. Bubbles came up. His companions jerked him 
up. He said, “Ahlala,” which means bottomless. Got his foot hung in 
a weight and went down again— never to come up.!5 


And another legend likewise interpreting AA/ala to mean “bottomless” includes 
a romanticized, psuedo-Indian motif obviously a white creation: 


LAKE AHLALA 


Long ago Indians lived, fished, and hunted where many Alabama towns 
and cities are today. This taie is concerned with this period and a certain 
Indian brave who lived in the locality of the present town of Aliceville. He 
lived with his tribe on an encampment on the banks of a large lake, an 
excellent spot for fishing in the Indian bark canoes. 

One tranquil afternoon, soon after the tribe had set up camp on the lake 
shore, the brave and an Indian girl were out canoeing. He loved the girl 
very much, although she regarded his devotion very lightly. As they glided 


* A similar word found in Chinook Jargon, olallie, olaeli, means “a berry” originally “a 
salmon berry.” Capitalized it becomes a place-name. Because all references were from the 
Northwest, any connection was rejected. M. M. Mathews, A Dictionary of Americanisms 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, forthcoming). 

1° John La Tourette, A Map of the Choctaw Territory in Alabama from United States 
Surveys, April 13, 1833. Alabama Collection, University of Alabama. 

“ Exped [n] ditures of the Government of the United States, March 1-November 11, 
1835, Washington Administration. 

2 Atlas to Accompany the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, “Gen- 
eral Topographical Map,” 1861-1865, Vol. III, Sheet XIII. 

8 Read, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 

™ Charles Halsell, Panola, Alabama, collected by Alma Shaw, Aliceville. 

** Charles Halsell, Panola, Alabama. 
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along, a string of beads fell from her neck into the still water. Like a flash 
the brave dived gallantly into the water to rescue the trinket. 

For a long time he did not come to the surface and the girl peered 
anxiously over the edge of the canoe. Eventually, he did come to the sur- 
face, and gasping for breath he shouted, “Ahlala.” He came up a second 
and a third time, each time shouting this word, and then he was seen no 
more. The girl understood and sorrowfully turned the canoe and paddled 
to the shore. She knew that “Ahlala” means “no bottom.” 

Until this day it is still claimed that the lake has no bottom, for several 
successive attempts have been made to reach it. And since that time the 
lake has always been called Lake Ahlala.16 


Alabama is derived from Choctaw alba, “plants,” “weeds,” plus émo, “to 





gather,” that is, “those who clear the land,” or “thicket clearers.”” The popular A 
translation of Alabama as “Here we rest” has no foundation in any Indian Pr 
dialect.17 So widespread and generally accepted is the misinterpretation “here - 
we rest” that we have sometimes been referred to as the “Here we rest” state A 
with the implication that we do our full share of resting here. The Smithsonian fi 
Institution issued a mimeographed release July 25, 1937, giving the source from - 
Choctaw alba, “vegetable,” amo, “to cut or gather.”!8 In spite of the fact that th 
the legend is ungrounded, however, it continues in popularity: : 

THE COMING OF THE INDIAN 

Long ago, into the land now known as Alabama came Indians seeking a he 
place to live. Leading the group was the prophet, or medicine man, who at 
carried a white pole and a bag filled with medicines made from herbs. After as 
him came warriors, next followed women and children, last came the old 
men. Men, women, and children, all, looked thin, tired, and sad. They had on 
come a long way and had seen much sorrow and trouble. 

These Indians had once lived in Mexico until white people came from wi 
across the sea and drove them away from their homes. The Indians moved ab 
northward, finding a new home in the wild forest. Here they lived until as 
one day they killed some hunters of another tribe. They, again, were forced na 
to move in order to escape the wrath of the vengeful warriors who were in TI 
constant pursuit. No where could they find peace. If they stopped they 
would hear the distant yells of their foes. to 

Finally, in this new, uninhabited country the prophet came to a stop on 
a hill near water, so pleasing to him that he decided to ask the Great Spirit sim 
whether they had reached their home at last. He put his questions by 
means of his pole. Raising it, he drove one end into the ground, forcing it Su 


an 


*® Mary Anne Sanders, Aliceville, Pickens County, Alabama. 
7 Read, op. cit., p. 4 P. 
*® Mathews, Some Sources of Southernisms, pp. 59-60, also 138. 183 
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into an erect position. Then he hung his medicine bag on the pole. Since it 
still pointed to the sky, the Indians camped there for the night awaiting an 
answer. If the pole stood as straight the next morning as it had the night 
before, the Great Spirit meant for the tribe to make its home on the spot. 
If it leaned eastward, the Indians must go in that direction until they found 
a home; if it leaned westward or northward, they must continue in the di- 
rection indicated until they found a home. 

At dawn the voice of the prophet called the sleeping people to witness 
the erectness of the pole. He then raised his arms, stretched forth his 
hands, and said just one word, “Alibamu,” that is “here we rest.” The In- 
dians made their home on the spot, and that is how Alabama got its name.?9 


Although many variants of the Indian origin of the place-name Alabama are 
popular in the state, another origin, sometimes heard, should be mentioned. It 
relates that a lost tribe of Israel led by Esau wandered into Africa, on to South 
America, through Central America in search of better agricultural lands, and 
finally settled in a section of North America. Throughout the lengthy migration, 
so long that the people changed in color from brown to red-brown and all of 
their original leaders were long since dead, they remembered the accounts of 
their ancestors, and named the new home land for the wife of Esau, Ali-ba-mu.?® 
Substantiating the Hebrew origin set forth in the legend is Adair’s attempt in 
American Indians to prove by citation of culture pattern that Indians are de- 
scendents of the Jews. Many Indians believe their descent to be Jewish. Abra- 
ham Mordecai, a Jew of Dudleyville, Tallapoosa County, who was interviewed 
at the age of 90 by Pickett, believed Indians originally were his people, and 
asserted that Indian worship forms are very similar to his own.?2 

Burnt Corn is not listed in any of the available sources as an Indian place- 
name. Nor has any information of its origin been brought to light. The legends 
which follow give the place-name Indian War or Civil War origin, yet no avail- 
able source material attests it as such. History mentions its existence, however 
as early as 1813, thereby disproving Civil War origin, it being a Creek, already 
named, on which the first skirmish initiating the great Indian War took place.?2 
The settlement Burnt Corn, coming later, was named after the creek. According 
to the “Reminiscences of Jere Austill” 


** Condensed from Elberta Taylor’s version related in Sarah Maude Taylor’s “Preliminary 
Survey of Folklore in Alabama.” M. A. Thesis, University of Alabama, 1925. All preceding 
and following legends or fragments of legends are quoted verbatim, unless otherwise indicated. 

*°Submitted by Alberta Moore, University of Alabama. 

* Albert James Pickett, History of Alabama (Charleston: Walker and James, 1851), 
p. 113. 

72 W. Brewer, Alabama, Her History, Resources (Montgomery: Barret and Brown, 
1872), p. 194. 
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... in 1813, . . . we learned some 200 Indians were on their way down to 
Pensacola for amunition . . . taking Jim Cornal’s wife, a white woman, pris- 
oner, burning up his possessions and corn crib, giving the place the name of 
Burnt Corn. . . . Citizens of Clark and Washington Counties raised a force 
of about 200 men, marched on to Burnt Corn.2 


Also dating the incident in Indian times, but reinterpreting the characters in- 
volved, is the legend 


So TuHat’s How Burnt Corn Got Its NAME 


One upon a time there were two Indians wearing mantles of animal 
skins who were returning on foot from Pensacola to their home in Talla- 
poosa County with supplies and amunition. The route led along a ridge 
between the Conecuh and the Alabama Rivers, which was a much used 
roadway because no large streams of water crossed it. 

One of the Indians lagged noticeably, and at the camping site in a slight 
ravine, a shaded, secretive, wooded spot where the spring bubbled through 
the white sand, he fell ill. While he was on the ground his companion made 
the campfire and prepared the food. 

With the rising of the sun the sick man was still unable to travel. The 
other red man emptied a pile of corn from his sack onto the dry leaves and 
continued alone on his way. When the sick man recovered, there was no 
sack in which to carry the corn, and it was left in a pile on the ground. The 
camp fire embers caught and spread along the leaves to the grains, smol- 
dered there in the dry corn, gradually dying away into a blackened, scorched 
mound. 

During the War of 1812, the Indians were friendly with the British and 
massacred over five hundred white settlers at Fort Mims, Alabama. General 
Jackson, who was later the President of the United States, raised an army 
in Tennessee and drove the Indians out of here in 1814. After this the 
white people from Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and 
Tennessee settled this immediate section of Alabama. They formed a set- 
tlement and later a village near this spring about 1819, and the place was 
called Burnt Corn.?4 


And another reinterprets the time to Civil War Days, the characters to North- 
erners invading Southern territory: 


BuURNTCORN 


The name for the present town of Burntcorn originated back in the days 
of the Civil War. Old Stage Road which separated Monroe and Conecuh 


33 Arrow Points, February, 1923, VI (2), 23-30. 
24 Montgomery Advertiser, July 21, 1940, (Magazine Section), p. 7. 
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Counties ran through the present site of Burntcorn and was the main road 
of travel during the Civil War. The Northerners, when passing through, 
set fire to all corn in the vicinity of Burntcorn and from that day the name 
Burntcorn has been applied to that particular part of the land.25 


Chattahoochee, the name of a stream forming the lower half of the boundary 
between Alabama and Georgia means “marked rocks”;26 Choctawatchee, the 
name of a stream in southeastern Alabama, cannot be wholly translated (Creek 
hachi means “river” — Chatot and Choctaw are alike of unknown origin) ;27 
Chunnenuggee, the name of a hamlet on the Central of Georgia railroad in Bul- 
lock County, means “lone ridge” in Creek.2® From these three words of Creek 
origin, and from the peculiar topography of the region that they designate, a 
plausible legend has grown: 


How Two ALABAMA Rivers Got THEIR NAMES 


Chunnanuggee, chieftain of a powerful tribe of Choctaws living in Hous- 
ton County was a great leader of his people. He had conducted many 
successful raids against the Chickasaws who lived farther south. While 
hunting one day, a band of his men were surprised by a band of Chicka- 
saws, and several of his braves were killed. This was too much an insult 
to let pass without revenge, so Chunnanuggee planned a campaign against 
his enemies. 

The Chief’s two sons, Choctawatchee and Chattahoochee, accompanied 
their father on this their first war. The mighty Choctaws were victorious 
in several battles and had started home with many scalps; but a large band 
of Chickasaws hid in ambush for the triumphant Choctaws, and falling upon 
them suddenly, almost exterminated them. 

The Chief’s two sons, seeing their father in danger went to his aid, and 
all three were killed. The small band of survivors brought the bodies back 
and placed them on the level prairie land between the two rivers. Chief 
Chunnanuggee’s form was laid in the center with a son on either side of him, 
and a mound of earth was heaped upon their bodies. 

The Indians named the rivers for the two sons who had fought so vali- 
antly for the father, each river bearing the name of the son who lay on its 
side of the mound. The mound, a low knoll, may still be seen and it is 
known today as Chunnanuggee Ridge.?9 


*5 Mrs. Constance Parker, 5 Holly Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 

*° Read, op. cit., p. 14. 

3" Tbid., p. 18. 

*® Loc. cit. 

*°Sarah Maude Taylor, “Preliminary Survey of Folklore in Alabama,” M. A. Thesis, 
1925, University of Alabama, p. 16. 
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Conecuh is the name of a river in southern Alabama, the name of a county 
created in 1818, and the name of a station on the Central of Georgia Railroad in 
Pike County. If the word is of Creek origin, it possibly means “cane brakes 
near”; if Choctaw, it means “young canes below.” Read states that Gannett’s 
interpretation of Creek Conata as “crooked” is untenable, but that W. S. 
Wyman’s interpretation of Creek kono ika as “polecat’s head” is by no means 
improbable.2® The legend recounts, however, the sentimentalized, popularized 
suicide leap, so often accredited to the Indian by the white man: 


THE LEGEND OF THE CONECUH RIVER 


Many years ago in a section of south Alabama there dwelled a tribe of 
Creek Indians along the banks of a river. This was a very happy tribe 
of Indians until the white men came there to settle. After a time these 
settlers decided to run the Indians out of the small portion of land on which 
they lived, keeping only one member of that tribe, an Indian princess 
named Conecuh. These white men used Conecuh in many ways, making 
her very unhappy. She wanted to go with her tribe but the settlers kept 
her for their own use. She stood this as long as she could, and being able 
to take no more, she climbed a bluff that overhangs the river and jumped 
off. This is the way the river got its name — from the Indian princess, 
Conecuh. 

The bluff since that time has been called “lover’s leap.” These first 
settlers, some of them being Sassers, gave the river its name and called their 
settlement Sasserville. This small town, now known as Brantley, is located 
sixty miles south of Montgomery. No one goes to Brantley without hearing 
about Conecuh, especially told by the Sassers, descendents of the first set- 
tlers of Brantley.31 


Coosa, the name of a town and a river offers various etymological possi- 
sibilities. Mathews states that scholars have been able to tell us little of signifi- 
cance of Coosa.32 Read states that De Soto’s expedition entered the Upper 
Creek town called Coca on July 16, 1540, which was less than a mile east of 
Coosa River in the present Talladega County. The river took its name from 
the town. Coosa in all probability is a derivative of Choctaw kusha, “cane,” 
or “cane brake.’’33 Gatschet identifies Kusa with (1) Kasa, a small forest bird 
resembling a sparrow, with (2) o’sa, “poke,” or “poke weed,” a plant with red 
berries which grows plentifully throughout the South, and with (3) Kusa, 


*° Read, op. cit., p. 24. 

*? Submitted by Jean Foster, Brantley, Alabama. 
32 Mathews, Some Sources of Southernisms, p. 58. 
** Read, op. cit., p. 24. 
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Alibamu dialect, “a species of reed.”?4 Though place-name sources have not 
established a definite origin for Coosa, Read, a reputable authority, does state 
that “the river took its name from the town” and thereby categorizes the typical- 
ly Indian legend which follows as folk etymology: 


CREEK ORIGIN LEGEND 


Coosa River runs through Talladega County. Coosa was the original 
name of the Muscogees, two of whom went on a hunting expedition into the 
woods. They camped near a stream of water by which stood a large tree, 
from a certain part of which fell drops of water. One of the men climbed 
the tree to examine it and found it was hollow at a certain point and con- 
tained water collected there from rainfall. In this water were a number of 
fish. He caught some with his hands, brought them down, cooked and 
ate them. His companion counseled him not to eat the fish taken in such a 
strange manner but the young man could not undo his rash act. Soon 
the effects began to show: his human head and face began to change into 
the head of an immense snake, while his arms and legs also changed, com- 
pleting his shape into a horrible serpent. Next morning he said to his com- 
panion, “You advised me not to eat of these fish lest evil befall me but I 
would not listen to your friendly caution. Go now and inform my parents 
of my plight and say to them if they desire to see, come here. I will await 
them in a near by creek. When they come discharge a gun and I will come 
out of the water to meet them.” So saying, he entered the waters of the 
creek and disappeared. His friend returned to the town of Coosa and 
related all that had occurred and how they might see him if they desired. 
The parents and relatives were very much concerned and went at once to 
the place indicated. There they discharged the gun and at the signal the 
snake man came forth from the creek and stretched himself across the lap 
of his parents affectionately. Upon this they gave way to great grief and 
sorrow. The monster said sadly, ‘““You see me in this pitiable condition, 
the circumstances of which have been explained to you. I now suggest that 
you all return home and on the fourth day from the present, gather at the 
Big House i.e. the Square Ground, where I will meet you later.” Saying this 
the snake man returned to the water and his relatives returned home. On 
the fourth day relatives and friends of the snake man gathered at the creek 
as requested. In a few minutes the snake man made his appearance, com- 
ing from the stream in which he had taken refuge and was followed by a 
stream of water. When he entered the grounds occupied by the public 
buildings they all sank with the people gathered there, and this was the 
origin of Coosa River.35 


** Albert S. Gatschet, “Towns and Villages from the Creek Confederacy in the XVIII 
and XIX Centuries,” Report of the Alabama History Commission, I, 402. 

*® Blanche C. Fleetwood, Federal Writer’s Project File, Department of Archives and 
History, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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Emassee or Omussee is the name of a creek in Henry and Houston Counties, 
designated as such in 1844 on a map of La Tourette. Omussee is a modification 
of the tribal name Yamassee, which is derived from Creek yamasi, “gentle,” 
“quiet.”36 The word is spelled Omusse on an Alabama State Highway Depart- 
ment map of 1937. O. C. Hughes, now of Albany, Georgia, a native of Dothan, 
Alabama, says the creek on which Columbia, Alabama, is located is Mercer 
Creek. A legend of white origin concerning Indian times would preserve the 
sounds from the Indian language, but reinterpret them as an exclamation in 
English: 


LEGEND OF THE EMASSEE RIVER 


Columbia, Alabama, a small town situated on the banks of the Chatta- 
hoochee River, is one of the many old towns in southeastern Alabama. It has 
a lengthy history which is both realistic and amusing. Since it is one of the 
old Indian settlements, it has several old legends which the “old folks” 
delight in relating. This one was particularly interesting to me. 

The Indian tribes were encamped along every river and stream in south 
Alabama. When the pioneers began moving westward, they destroyed the 
Indian villages and everything they possessed. Today, there is a particular 
section of Columbia which is called “Old Columbia,” once occupied by 
Indians who lived in their traditional tepees and villages. 

As the pioneers moved into the Indian settlement, they killed the In- 
dians and destroyed all of their belongings. Many times the white man 
would surprise the Indians who lived on the rivers and creeks. In their 
terror and excitement they plunged into the river, drowning. 

On one such occasion, an Indian squaw was rocking her papoose to 
sleep when she was terrified by the shouts and screams of several white 
men. She hastily picked up the papoose and ran to the banks of the Emas- 
see River. She was terribly frightened and hesitated before making the 
drastic step. On rushed the strange white men. Her last move was to 
jump into the river. She did just this, waving her arms and saying, “Oh! 
Mercy! Oh! Mercy!” 

From that good day until this, the little creek that flows along the south- 
west area of Columbia is called “OH MERCY CREEK.”37 


Eufaula or Yufala, the name of a town situated on the Chattahoochee River, 
presents various etymological conjectures. Though Reed asserts that the word 
cannot be translated,3® various untenable attempts to define the word follow: 
Eufaula means ‘warrior stand,” the Creek stand had something to do with 


** Read, op. cit., p. 49. 
*™ Jo Ann Cox, Columbia, Alabama. 
*8 Read, op. cit., p. 32. 
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early battles.® Eufaula means “high bluff.”4° Eufaula, first named Irwinton 
in honor of one of its early settlers, was renamed Eufaula — corrupt Indian 
word for “beech tree” —in 1843, when a local banker was vexed by having 
some important mail missent to Irwinton, Georgia. Eufaula was the name of a 
branch of the Creek Confederacy which had long lived in that region.*1 Despite 
the variety of attempts to arrive at the true meaning of the word, variants of 
a legend are prevalent which no more than pun the untranslatable Indian word. 
And though the incidents vary in purposes for nearing the river — from berry 
picking, or the strolling of preoccupied lovers, to the jilted lover who hurls 
herself from the bluff— always an Indian shouts in broken English “You 
fall-a!” Some versions with didactic intent append a warning to papooses, or 
to white children, cautioning them to avoid the river bank. 


“You FALia”’ 


Perched high on the banks of the Chattahoochee lay a small Indian 
village. The chief of this village had a daughter who was dear to the hearts 
of all the tribesmen, but there was one young brave who was dearest to her 
heart and he too loved her dearly. The young princess and her brave spent 
many a lovely afternoon strolling along the bluff overhanging the river. 
This precipice was known far and wide for its great steepness and all the 
Indians had been trained from papoose-hood not to go too near. However, 
one day the princess, in her happiness at being with her brave, forgot the 
warning of her father and suddenly found herself much too near the edge 
of the bank where the ground was loose. Horrified, her lover shouted a 
warning which was a phrase of broken English he had picked up from the 
nearby white settlers. Grabbing her flying arms he frantically called to 
her, “You falla, Chewala, you falla!” So goes the legend of how Eufaula, 
Alabama, got its name.*? 


Hatchet Creek is the name of an eastern affluent of Coosa River in Coosa 
and Clay counties, and also a village in Clay County. Po-cuse-hat-che was 
given by Benjamin Hawkins in 1799. It was an Upper Creek town by the name 
of Pochushatchee. Pochuse hatche means “hatchet creek.”*? Patchus’ Hatchi 
was an Upper Creek town in the central district on a stream of the same name 
which joins the Coosa four miles below Pakan’ Talahassi. The name signifies 


3° Mrs. Franklin Elmore, Montgomery, Alabama. 
“° Federal Writer’s Project File, Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, Ala- 


ma. 
“\ Alabama (New York: Richard R. Smith, 1941), p. 341. 
*? Nancy Frazer, Selma, Alabama. 
** Read, op. cit., p. 35. 
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“Hatchet Stream”: patchusua, “hatchet,” or “ax,” hatchi, “water-course.’’44 
The definitions of the place-name in no way disprove the legend which follows; 
only the characteristics of it which are those of the white man and his attitude 
toward the Indian prohibit it from primitive Indian lore: 


ALWAYS TOGETHER 


A tribe of Indians once inhabited the woods near my home town. Many 
legends have been told concerning them, but the most interesting legend 
tells of the naming of Hatchet Creek. 

The chief of the tribe had a daughter, dusky-skinned and very beau- 
tiful. Her father yielded to her every whim and there was doubt as to 
which of them really ruled the tribe. Instead of performing menial tasks 
as a squaw’s duty, she hunted with the braves. She excelled in a variety 
of sports, her favorite being hatchet or tomahawk throwing. Indeed, it was 
said she could throw a tomahawk farther than any brave. 

The maiden was promised to a stalwart youth who would someday be 
chief of his own tribe. Their love was deep and true and they vowed to be 
separated never. They hunted and fished together, sang and danced to- 
gether. The older people marveled at their touching devotion. 

Deciding to go hunting one summer day, the two slipped away into the 
leafy depths of the cool forest. There they separated, the maiden, armed 
with her hatchet, going in one direction and the youth, with his bow and 
arrows, in another. Each was eager to present the other with the first 
trophy of the hunt. 

From the hill on which she stood, the maiden surveyed the forest below. 
Suddenly she tensed as a faint sound drifted upward from below. She care- 
fully scanned the woodland, holding her hatchet in readiness. Seeing a 
moving form, she swiftly threw her hatchet. Though she heard no sound 
she knew her aim had been true. Eagerly she raced down the hillside to the 
spot where her target lay. 

At her feet was a ditch in which lay the crumpled body of her lover. Her 
aim had been true and she had pierced his skull with her weapon. Heart- 
broken, she sank by his side and wept, her salty tears filling the ditch. 
Overhearing her sobs, a compassionate spirit changed her into a clear, fresh 
spring, and her lover into a rock that they might always be together. And 
even today the maiden weeps for her lover and her tears form Hatchet 
Creek.*5 


Monte Sano, the place-name of a mountain near Huntsville, Marshall Coun- 
ty, Alabama, is not listed in any Indian place-name reference, for, in spite of 


** Gatschet, “Creek Indian Towns and Villages,” Report of the Alabama History Com- 
mission, I, 407. 
*S Ruth Anne White, Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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the prevalence of the Indian legend concerning it, the term is not of Indian 
origin. Spanish dictionaries define monte, “mountain,” sano, “sound in body,” 
and some local interpretations show knowledge of the Spanish origin. Mr. 
Winston Garth, native of the county, writes: 


My grandmother, Mrs. Winston Fearn Garth (Lena Garth), told us 
many times that Monte Sano was named by Dr. Thomas Fearn. Her trans- 
lation was “mountain of health.” 

Dr. Thomas Fearn . . . also had a house on Monte Sano over Cole Spring. 


I understand that he recommended that his patients spend their summers 
on the mountain. 


“For You” a Huntsville Chamber of Commerce brochure of 1901-02 states that 
the people from all over the South brought their sick children to Monte Sano 
(Health Mountain) and that the effect on the little ones was almost miraculous 
as they seemed to begin to improve with the first breath of mountain air. Far 
removed from the Spanish origin is the popular Indian (?) legend which, in spite 
of the absence of factual sources is enacted at intervals in pageant form and is 
sometimes recited in ballad form commemorating the naming of the mountain. 
Though the many versions differ in the action following the plea — sometimes 
Monte hurls herself over the ledge; sometimes the lover follows, or, if not, he 
wanders about murmuring “Monte Sano” dementedly; sometimes the white man 
kills the brave, or, on seeing the Indian lovers together, withdraws his suit and 
wishes them happiness — all versions agree on the naming of the mountain from 
the lover’s plea of “Monte, say no!” 


THE LEGEND oF MontTE SANO MounNrTAIN 


In the middle of the nineteenth century the Cherokee Indians inhabited 
the area around Huntsville, Alabama, and within one of these tribes was a 
beautiful Indian princess named Monte. Although she had many suiters, 
she cared little for any of them. 

Settlers came pouring into the region, one of them being Henry Johnson, 
a hot-tempered pioneer, who fell in love with Monte. Johnson won the 
maiden with his polished charms. The fact that Stoneface, an Indian war- 
rior, was also in love with her was completely unknown to Monte. She ad- 
mired Stoneface’s courage, but she did not know that he was too modest to 
tell her of his love. In the following months Johnson decided to propose to 
Monte and to take her away from the tribe. When he told her to meet him 
beside the bend of the Tennessee River one night, Monte agreed to. Over- 
hearing their conversation and fearing tragedy for Monte, Stoneface decided 
to go to the meeting place. 

That night Henry Johnson and the Indian princess met, both unaware 
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of the warrior’s presence. Johnson told her that he wanted her to elope 
with him. Stoneface was so anxious for her to refuse the proposal that he 
began whispering, “Monte, say no!” Since the brave’s voice was detected 
easily, Johnson realized that someone was in the nearby bushes. He pulled 
back the briars which concealed Stoneface. In a moment of fury and jeal- 
ousy Johnson drew his knife and slashed the warrior’s body. The Indian 
sank to the ground, but he repeated his frantic plea to the princess, “Monte, 
say no!” The plea ceased; Stoneface was dead. Monte wept grievously 
beside the dead hero whom she actually loved. The Indian girl refused to 
marry Johnson because of his treacherous act. Today if anyone wanders 
beside the Tennessee River at the foot of the famous mountain in the still 
of night, he can hear Stoneface’s pitiful plea in the gurgling stream. Taking 
ms name from this plea, this mountain is appropriately named Monte 
ano.4*6 


Murder Creek is an affluent of the Conecuh River. Although not listed in 
any available references of place-origins, Murder Creek, according to Pickett, 
receives its name from atrocities during the Indian War. Also of the Indian 
War though concerning another incident is the account from Alabama, but far 
removed are the legends “Murder Creek,” and “Murder Ford.” The account 
from Pickett: 


During the Revolutionary War, Colonel McGillivray formed an ac- 
quaintance with many conspicuous royalists, and among others, with 
Colonel Kirkland of S. C. That person was at McGillivray’s house upon 
Coosa in 1788 with his son, his nephew, and several other gentlemen. They 
were on their way to Pensacola, where they intended to procure passports, 
and settle in the Spanish province of Louisiana. When they determined to 
leave his hospitable abode, McGillivray sent his servant to guide them to 
Pensacola. The presence of this servant would assure the Indians that they 
were friends, for it was dangerous to travel without the Chieftain’s pro- 
tection. Colonel Kirkland and his party had much silver in their saddle 
bags. Arriving within a mile of a large creek which flows into Conecuh, 
they met a pack-horse party, about sunset, going up to the nation. They 
had been to Pensacola on a trading expedition. This party consisted of a 
Hillabee Indian, who had murdered so many men that he was called Istil- 
lacha, the manslayer; a desperate white man, who had fled from the states 
for the crimes of murder and whom, on account of his activity and ferocity, 
the Indians called The Cat; and a blood-thirsty negro named Bob, the 
property of Sullivan, a Creek trader of the Hillabees. As soon as Colonel 
Kirkland and his party were out of sight, these scoundrels formed an en- 
campment. The former went on, crossed the creek, and. encamped a short 
distance from the ford, by the side of the trading path. Placing their sad- 


** Charles Archer, Huntsville, Alabama. 
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dlebags under their heads, and reclining their guns against a tree, Kirkland 
and his party fell asleep. At midnight, the bloody wretches from the other 
side cautiously came over, and seizing the guns of Kirkland and his men, 
killed everyone of them except three negroes, one of whom was the servant 
of the great Chieftain, as before stated. Dividing the booty, the murderers 
proceeded to the Creek nation, and when the horrid affair became known, 
Colonel McGillivray sent persons on pursuit of them. Cat was arrested, but 
the others escaped. Milfort was directed to convey the scoundrel to the spot 
where he had shed the blood of these men, and there to hang him until he 
was dead. Upon the journey to that point, Milfort kept him well pinioned, 
and every night secured his legs in temporary stocks, made by notches in 
pine logs, and clamping them together. Reaching the creek where poor 
Kirkland and his men were murdered, Cat was suspended to the limb of a 
tree, the roots of which were still stained with the blood of the unfortunate 
Colonel and his companions. While he was dangling in the air and kicking 
in the last agonies of death, the Frenchman stopped his motions with a 
pistol ball. Such is the origin of the name “Murder Creek.” (From con- 
versations with Lochlan Durant, and two Indian traders, Abraham Mor- 
decai and James Moore).*7 


The account from Alabama: 


Murder Creek, near Fort Crawford, now extinct, was so named because 
Indians killed so many white settlers. Following the Fort Mims massacre 
a small force commanded by Lieutenant Crawford of Andrew Jackson’s 
army, who was flood bound on the west side of the stream — learned that 
his force was being trailed by a party of Creek. When night came he pre- 
tended to make camp, suspecting that the Indians would surround his de- 
tachment and attack when the soldiers were asleep. Half his men he put to 
work making dummies of brush and leaves, which were laid around the 
camp rolled in blankets and coats, with hats covering faces. Campfires were 
then lighted, soldiers concealed in surrounding underbrush. Night came on; 
the war party closed in. Indians attacked the forms in the light of the 
campfire. Soldiers firing at close range all but annihilated the war party.*® 


MURDER CREEK 


Between Brewton and East Brewton, Alabama, lies a small stream 
known as “Murder Creek.” Its serenity denotes nothing of what took place 
during pioneer days. 

During the time Alabama was thinly populated by the white race, only 
a few families lived in the region of Brewton. Indians comprised the larger _ 


** James Albert Pickett, A History of Alabama (Sheffield, Alabama: R. C. Randolph, 
1896), pp. 383-384. 
“* Alabama, p. 269. 
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part of the population. On the brink of “Murder Creek” a white family 
built a home and cleared a farm; but, a hostile Indian had other plans. He 
killed the entire family and threw them into the stream. It is said that one 
day during the year the stream in front of the site of that home bubbles up 
and it is believed that this is the place where the Indian threw the white 
family into the stream.*® 


MuRDER Forp 


There is a bridge crossing a small creek on a dirt road in southeast 
Alabama, that has a rather gruesome story behind it. Three people were 
killed at different times at this creek, known as Murder Ford. At midnight 
several years ago, a man and his wife were crossing the bridge by buggy. 
She held the lantern over him for someone to shoot him. He was killed on 
the bridge. People say that you can see a lantern high in the air if you pass 
there at midnight. This was the first murder at the creek. The second one 
occurred a few months later. A Negro’s head was mysteriously cut off. 
Later a man was stabbed to death and bled profusely. Due to the fact that 
the water is not translucent and clean, the people say that it is still polluted 
with the blood from these bodies. These murders gave to this creek a name 


that has long been remembered by the people of southeast Alabama, Murder 
Ford.5° 


Noccalulu Falls, a waterfall on Black Creek, is not listed in any available 
place-name references. Evidence that others have been interested in finding the 
meaning of the name is found in a letter from W. H. Butler, Secretary of Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Gadsden, Alabama, to Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen of the De- 
partment of Archives and History (1-11-30) which states: “We regret that we 
are unable to advise you as to what the word “Noccalulu” means. . . .” Though 
legend attributes the naming of it to an Indian princess, no references substan- 
tiating the legend are to be found in records of Indian occupations. In fact, 
maps and some histories refer to it as Black Creek Falls. A map entitled “Ex- 
ped [n] ditures of the United States Government” from March 1, to November 
11, 1835 lists the falls as “Black Creek Falls” as does a Rand McNally and 
Company map of 1903. Dubose in 1915 captions a photograph of the falls 
“Noccalulu Falls, sometimes called Black Creek Falls.” A long and involved 
legend indicates that the Indians first called the place “Nameless Falls” before 
naming the cataract “Noccaulu.” In the Birmingham News (4-12-22), a version 
of the legend indicates that Alivilda, not Noccalulu threw herself into the falls, 
but concludes by naming the place Noccalulu in memory of Alivilda. Regard- 


“*Beatrice Robbins, Judson College, Marion, Alabama. 
5° Annie Lou Meadows, Judson College, Marion, Alabama. 
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less of the origin, whether it be Black Creek, Nameless, or Noccalulu, the ap- 
pellation ““Noccalulu” with its popular lover’s leap legend and poem, obliterate 
all other names. Also involved in some versions of the legend is Ball Play, a 
village near Gadsden where the contests were supposedly held to decide which 
warrior was eligible for the princess in marriage. Ball Play was so named, so 
they say, because the game of ball was played there.>! 


NOCCALULU FALLS 


Long ago on a mountain summit within sight and sound of a rushing 
waterfall, lived a great Indian chief whose daughter Noccalulu was famed 
far and wide for her beauty and loveliness of character. 

Many gallant braves sought the old chief for the hand of Noccalulu, but 
only one was found by the girl’s father, a rich chief of a powerful neighbor- 
ing tribe who had much to offer in exchange — wampum, horses, blankets. 

Vainly Noccalulu pleaded that her heart was already given to a young 
brave of her own tribe. . . . The girl’s lover was driven from the tribe, wed- 
ding day was planned, feast was prepared. Overcome with grief, she threw 
herself in the falls. Her father, brokenhearted, remorseful, gave the great 
cataract his daughter’s name, and since that time to this day the falls is 
called Noccalulu Falls.52 


Perdido is a small town, a river, and a bay in Baldwin County. The name, 
according to old settlers, dates back to Spanish possession of Alabama, and 
means “lost,” but the legends interpret the meaning to be “lost treasure.” 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE AT PERDIDO 


Perdido is a small town in Baldwin County. I have for a long time 
heard about its haunted houses and ghosts but never learned any facts about 
why it was haunted. In past years it has been the county teacher’s recrea- 
tion center. Due to its location on Perdido Bay it was an ideal place for 
activities and meetings of this kind. I had never realized that the place 
had a historical background. However, a few days ago, I had a very inter- 
esting story about Perdido related to me. 

During the time of De Soto there was the blood curdling piracy on the 
seas, Pirates would raid and take jewels from other ships, and then hide 
this loot in inland coves, and return to the sea in search of more ships to 
attack. Miles from no-where and unknown to people, Perdido was a 
paradise for pirates. No name was given at this time as it was nothing but 


* Mrs. Franklin Elmore, South Laurence Street, Montgomery. Mrs. Elmore owned the 
falls and also the land surrounding it before it was sold to the city of Gadsden, Alabama. 
*? Mahilde Bilbro, Gadsden Times (October 29, 1940). 
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a wilderness along the bay. Pirates came into this bay in vessels loaded 
with gold. When they reached the shore they buried the gold in the sand 
and returned to the sea. The time came when the pirates wished to secure 
their great treasure. A search was carried on for days but all in vain. The 
hidden treasure could not be found. Pirates returned again and again, and 
up to the present day, we shall never know what became of it. The gold was 
not found, as to this day many houses in this vicinity are said to be haunted 
by spirits of pirates who will forever be searching.53 


Pushmataha is the name of a small town and also a small creek in Choctaw 
County, Alabama. Obviously the town was named for the noted Choctaw chief 
who served with 2,500 braves under the leadership of General Jackson. Some 
contention arises, nevertheless, over the translation. Read states that the name 
is possibly made up of Choctaw apushi, “sapling,” im, “for him,” and dlhtaha, 
“ready,” a term bestowed upon him in early youth. Or it may be derived from 
apuski, “sapling,” imalhtaha, “prepared,” “qualified,” indicating rank.54 Math- 
ews, interpreting ‘‘a sapling is ready for him” to be that those who knew him as a 
boy thought he would be hanged and a sapling would be the gallows, received an 
irate communication from a woman of Indian descent who interpreted Push- 
mataha in Choctaw to mean “his arm, and weapon in his hand are fatal to his 
foe.”55 Halbert in discussing the meaning “the sapling is ready or finished for 
him” considers Brewer’s interpretation “he has won all the honors of his race” 
not worthy of consideration.5® Unaffected by translations of the word, the folk 
of the Alabama hamlet arrived at an origin apparently to their own satisfaction, 
Pushmataha, Alabama, was not pronounced Push ma ta ha by the old settlers, but 
“Push Mattie Haw,” and out of the pronunciation, far removed from the con- 
jectures of the scholars, has come a folk interpretation in the form of a pun: 


An old Indian got stuck in the mud at this place, and he had his wife, 
Mattie, out to push the wagon. Then he called to her, “Push Mattie!” and 
to his oxen, “Haw.” So from then on this place was called “Push Mattie 
Haw.”57 


Selma is the name of a town in Alabama. In 1732 it was designated on a 
map as Beinville Bluff. In 1809 it was called by the first American settlers 
High Soapstone Bluff because of the high river bluffs. In 1815 it was named 
Moore’s Landing for the first permanent settler, Thomas Moore. In 1817 Wil- 


58 Miss Rena Louise Frego, Fairhope, Alabama. 

4 Read, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 

*5 Mathews, Some Sources of Southernisms, pp. 70, 140. 

°° Halbert, “Creek War Incidents,” Transactions of Alabama Historical Society, II, 108. 
5* Told by Mrs. Margaret G. Figh’s great aunt Frances Carter, about 1910. 
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liam Rufus King formed a land company which named the town Selma, selecting 
the name from “Songs of Selma,” supposedly by Ossian, because the town, like 
the one in the legend, occupied high bluffs above the river.5® The legend which 
follows exists without the aid of records; it thrives as a pun: 


SELL-MA OR SELMA 


One of my favorite legends is a very famous one about how my town, 
Selma, Alabama, got its name. I was in the fourth grade the first time I 
heard it, and it fascinated me. In the course of the completion of my edu- 
cation in Selma, I was told this story no less than nine times. Whether it is 
true or not, I don’t know, but it is interesting. 

When Alabama was still very young, Selma was the second most im- 
portant city in the state. Because it was centrally located and on the Ala- 
bama River, it was a mecca for slave trade. The little city had no real 
name then and was simply called “Buffton,” because of the high bluffs on 
the river bank. 

One night a slave boat from Mobile was making its way up the river to 
“Buffton” when it received a signal to pull out of the current and stop at a 
ferry landing just outside the town. 

The clumsy boat pulled over to the ferry landing and the captain went 
down the gangplank to speak with a man standing there. The man on the 
landing was the wealthy, influential, mayor of “Buffton,” and he wanted to 
buy a little slave boy for a companion to his son. The captain said he had 
a fine little boy, four years old, good teeth, clear eyes, and who was black 
as pitch, that he was willing to sell. This was fine with the man, so the 
captain ordered “Little Amos” brought ashore. 

After a brief wait, the man looked up and saw a stout Negro woman, 
carrying a little boy descending the plank. As she approached the two men, 
her grip on the child tightened, and she looked pleadingly at the man who 
wanted to buy her little boy. 

“Why do you have to take my son? Won’t some other little boy do just 
as well as mine? Please don’t take him!” These things were in her eyes as 
the captain took the child from her trembling arms. Summoning all her 
courage, the black woman said to the white man, “Please suh, don’t take 
lil Amos — he’s all I got!” Her pleas fell on deaf ears though, and the 
boy was sold. 

Bent with grief and weeping, the woman boarded the ship again. Even 
as she went back into the slave quarters, she could hear her little son say- 
ing, “But master, ain’t yo gonna sell ma too? Please sell ma sell ma... .” 

Had we been there as the big boat puffed on up the river, we would have 
seen the little black boy leaning from the arms of the white man and crying, 
“Sell ma, too, please sell ma... .” The mayor was so haunted by the child’s 





°° Alabama, p. 238. 
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pitiful pleas, that he gave the town of “Buffton” a new and permanent 
name, — “Selma.” 
It’s a pitiful scene and a sad story, but that’s how the legend goes. Fact 
or fiction, I don’t know; but as John Nesbitt would say, “What do you 
think?”59 


Sycamore, a village on the L & N Railroad northeast of Sylacauga, was 
originally Sycamore Grove,®° possibly named for a growth of sycamore trees at 
the site. The three fragments that follow name the tree, accentuating the fact 
or fiction that centers around it; the second fragment includes etymology of 
Shunpike as well as locating the tree; and the third allows a pun to suffice in 
explanation for naming the place: 


(1) She [my grandmother] told me about the Sycamore tree. Once a child- 
less woman prayed for the sycamore tree to give her some children. 
She gets fourteen from the tree, then is tormented by having to cook 
and work for them, and prays to the tree to take them back. The next 
time she prays for children, the tree does not give her any. She prayed 
for hunger and died. 

(2) At the place Sycamore is located, there is a large sycamore tree on the 
old Houston place where the stage coaches stopped to change horses. 
On this plank road, all coaches had to pay if they came in on the road. 
This is where the name Shunpike came in. People who didn’t want to 
pay the toll fees would shun it and take the by-ways to get by. 

(3) She [my grandmother] told me about a tree named Sycamore. Once 
there was a man in the outskirts of the woods surrounding the town. 
He saw this squirrel and he wanted it very badly. His dog was named 
More, and he hollowed to him, “Sic-him-More,” “Sic-him-More” and 
so he decided to call the place Sycamore.®! 


Talladega, the county seat of Talladega County, was named for an Upper 
Creek village at its site. The county, created December 18, 1832, was named 
for the Battle of Talladega, fought by General Andrew Jackson at the town. 
The name has spread to Talladega Creek, Falls, Hills, Mountains, Springs, State 
Park, and Talladega Valley. The word is a combination of Creek talwa, “town,” 
and atigi, “border, town,” a name indicating its location between the lands of the 
Creeks and those of the Cherokee and Chickasaw; ®? yet the legend would at- 
tribute the origin of the place-name to the memory of “star crossed lovers” ; 


5° Nell Berrey, 800 Alabama Street, Selma, Alabama. 
°° United States Land Office Map of Alabama, 1878. 
*2 Anonymous, Folk Tales of Sycamore, Alabama, Department of Archives and History, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
*? Read, op. cit., p. 62; American Speech, XII (October, 1937), p. 214. 
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THE SLEEPING GIANT 


The North Central part of Alabama is noted for its high mountains and 
beautiful scenery. The highest peak in Alabama is located very near my 
home. But the mountain my story is about is the last one in the Appa- 
lachian Chain. It is well known, at least to most Alabamians, as The Sleep- 
ing Giant. 

The legend of the Sleeping Giant dates far back into the history of 
Alabama, when Indians inhabited most of the land. Along the banks of the 
Coosa River lived two Indian tribes, the Creeks and the Choctaws. In the 
Creek tribe was a beautiful maiden named Talladega. In the Choctaw tribe 
lived a strong young Indian Brave who was in love with Talladega, and she 
with him. Unfortunately, their tribal customs forbade them to marry. Of 
course, they were very unhappy. 

Occasionally, they would meet secretly in the near by forest. One day 
Talladega was a little late; and, when she arrived at their rendezvous, her 
lover was not there. While she waited, she wandered along the trail that 
she knew he would take. She did not have very far to walk, for she found 
her lover with a knife through his heart. Talladega threw herself down 
upon the ground beside him, removed the knife from his heart, then thrust 
it deep into her own. 

From this day forward, the separate tribes combined each year to heap 
more dirt upon the couple, and to discuss their problems. After hundreds 
of years the odd grave began to resemble a giant lying upon the ground. 
Today, from a distance, one can distinguish this form, the mountain which 
is now called The Sleeping Giant. 

The town where I live is named after the Indian girl. Therefore this 
story would be a legend of the mountain and also of how Talladega got its 
peculiar name.®% 
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A SPRINGFIELD MOUNTAIN COMPOSITE 


by 
Arthur K. Moore 


All of the Molly-type versions of Springfield Mountain, according to Phillips 
Barry, whose study! of the origin and dissemination of this ballad remains a 
classic of its kind, are traceable ultimately to the comic adaptation sung on the 
stage by George Gaines Spear and published as The Pesky Sarpent: A Pathetic 
Ballad (Boston, 1840).2 This the most numerous and varied branch of the 
Springfield Mountain family occurs over a wide geographical area, frequently in 
a state singularly debased or fragmentary. Originally associated with the 
theatre and afterwards transformed by the humorist George H. Derby into the 
comic version of The Squibob Papers (1859, 1865),* the Molly type, perhaps to 
a greater extent than others, has deteriorated in oral tradition. By Barry’s 
reckoning, the versions derived from Spear’s print are the culmination of a de- 
generative tendency, first signaled in the displacement of the domestic Myrick 
and Curtis types by the Sally — “With Spear . . . the ballad was on the downhill 
road; viable traditionally only as long as the comic stage Yankee of the time 
remained intelligible.’’> 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that Spear’s adaptation, if not entirely free of 
the homiletical, didactic, and sentimental coloring of the Myrick, Curtis and Sally 
types,6 scores an advance over the precedents in dramatic effectiveness. Al- 
though historically unjustified, the death cf the girl thickens the slight narrative, 


“Springfield Mountain: Materials for a Critical Study,” Bulletin of the Folk-Song 
Society of the Northeast, Nos. 7 (1934), 4-5; 8 (1934), 3-6; 9 (1935), 8-10; 10 (1935), 6-8; 
11 (1936), 13-15; 12 (1937), 6-8. 

* BFSSNE, No. 10, p. 8; No. 11, p. 15. 

*Cf. C. J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, ed. Maud Kar- 
peles (Oxford, 1932), II, 166-7; H. M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri 
Folk-Lore Society (Columbia, Mo., 1940), p. 300; A. P. Hudson, Folksongs of Mississippi 
and Their Background (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936), p. 184. Further see Barry’s extensive 
bibliography of the Molly type, BFSSNE, No. 12, pp. 6-7. 

* BFSSNE, No. 11, p. 14. 

5 Ibid., No. 11, p. 15. 

* Barry prints representative specimens of each type — [bid., No. 7, p. 5; No. 8, p. 6; 
No. 10, p. 6. 
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216 ARTHUR K. Moore 
and unquestionably deepens the tragedy.7 Though no more popular by origin 
than others, the best of the Spear progeny (the Molly type) achieve the brevity, 
objectivity, and dramatic tension characteristic of the “Child” ballads. Even 
Derby’s version,® though sometimes grotesque, preserves the essential features 
of the Spear, and adds one striking concept to the hayfield tragedy.® 

If degeneration is unfortunately the rule, it is by no means inevitable. Mrs. 
Anne Marie Shelley, formerly instructor in Spanish, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, recorded for me on March 11, 1948, a Molly version of Springfield 
Mountain, which is in an exceedingly fine state of preservation. Sung originally 
by her grandfather, a man born in the Green Mountains of Vermont in 1827, the 
ballad has survived through three generations, all literate. Although derived 
mainly from Spear, it has obvious affinities with the Curtis type and the Derby 
variant. 

Dr. Kenneth Wright of the University of Kentucky Department of Music, 
to whom I am indebted for this transcription, called attention to the singer’s 
careful observance of the rests at the end of each stanza, and expressed the opin- 
ion that the three eighth notes of the first measure were anacrustic, having been 
designed to fill out the last measure: 
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a@well A come-ly youth -- I knew him 


* After the death of Timothy Myrick, of Wilbraham, Mass. (then Springfield Mountain), 
on August 21, 1761, his fiancée, Sarah Lamb, married Capt. Justus Dwight. — BFSSNE, No. 
7, p. 5. 

* Reprinted from The Squibob Papers by W. W. Newell, “Early American Ballads,” 
JAFL, XIII (1900), 111 f. 

* The musical setting shows a great deal more stability than the text; according to Barry, 

it is normally the reel, Liggeram Cosh, or, The Quaker’s Wife — BFSSNE, No. 11, p. 13. 
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love-ly youth, just twen-ty one. 


(1) 


On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A comely youth — I knew him well, 
Leftenant Martin’s only son, 

A lovely youth, just twenty-one, 

A lovely youth, just twen - ty - one. 


(2) 


On Monday morning he did go 

Out in the meadow for to mow. 

He scarce had mowed half round the field, 
When a pesky sarpent bit his heel, 

When a pesky sarpent bit - his - heel. 
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(3) 


He took the sarpent in his hand, 

And went straightway to Molly Brand, 
Saying, “Dear Molly, here you see 

The pesky sarpent that bit me, 

The pesky sarpent that - bit - me.” 


(4) 


Now, Molly had a rosy lip, 

With which the poison she did sip. 

But Molly had a rotten tooth, 

And quickly poisoned were they both, 
And quickly poisoned were - they - both. 


(5) 


They laid them down upon the bed, 
And there they quickly di - i - ed. 

Their bodies were all speckled o’er 

With the colors that the sarpent bore, 
With the colors that the sar - pent - bore. 


(6) 


Now, when these two gave up the ghost, 
To Abraham’s bosom they went post, 
Crying aloud as up they went: 

“Oh cruel, cruel say - ar - pent, 

Oh cruel, cruel say - ar - pent.” 


The first stanza closely resembles Derby 1, not Spear, which omits the sec- 
ond couplet of the quatrain. Although the surname varies,1° most versions of 
Springfield Mountain are in substantial agreement at this point. Mrs. Shelley’s 
second and third stanzas follow the second, third, fifth, and sixth couplets of 
Spear, omitting, however, the matter of the fourth: 


He took his scythe and with a blow 
He laid the pesky Sarpent low. 


“Molly Brand” as a variant of “Molly Bland” occurs elsewhere.11 Spear 7 and 
8 agree with the fourth stanza, excepting the substitution of “rosy lips” for 
“ruby lips.” 


1° Merrick, Curtis, Carter, et al. 
Cf. BFSSNE, No. 11, p. 14. 
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Only the first couplet of Mrs. Shelley’s fifth stanza is represented in Spear, 
and the sixth is entirely wanting. Derby is apparently responsible for the 
curious superstition that the hemotoxic venom transmits the epidermal colora- 
tion of the crotolus to the victim:12 


Oh, then they ware all spotted o’er 
With all the colors that the sarpent wore; 
They laid ’em both upon a bed, 

And they swelled up and di - i - ed! 


Stanza six resembles neither the Spear nor the Derby; instead, it is a distin- 
guishing feature of the Curtis type. Mrs. Shelley’s rendering, however, is closely 
approximated by a Curtis stanza strayed to a Myrick version: 


This youth he soon gave up the ghost 

And up to Abraham’s bosom did post — 
A-cryin’ all the ways he went — 

“Oh! crewel, oh crewel! oh crewel sarpent!”43 


The repetition of the fourth line of the stanza with exaggerated emphasis upon 
the last three syllables is a special feature of the Shelley. Spear’s refrain, 


Ri tu ri nu, ri tu di ana, 
Ri tu di nu, ri tu di na, 
resembles the Sally. 

Mrs. Shelley’s version of Springfield Mountain then is clearly a composite, 
fitted together from the Curtis, Spear, and Derby. This form is notable for 
the inclusion of most of the dramatically effective ideas accumulated around 
the core of tragic fact and for the exclusion of elements offensively didactic and 
grotesque. The operation of the selectivity process has had in this instance the 
effect of separating the pure metal of the prototype from the dross, and inter- 
fusing the frame with alloys of substantial dramatic property. Since the line of 
descent was literate, nineteenth century critical standards in all likelihood ex- 
erted some influence on the transformation; but it is noteworthy that the effect 
of education was in no sense deleterious. Re-creation, to use Barry’s term, has 
produced a version of Springfield Mountain which acknowledges the best tradi- 
tions of British balladry. 


University of Kentucky 


2 Barry, BFSSNE, No. 11, p. 15, cites Juvenal, Satire I, 71-72, in this connection, but 
the conceptions are scarcely parallel. 
18 Tbid., No. 8, p. 4. 








MID-WESTERN SALIVA LORE 


by 
Ruth Odell 


And he cometh to Bethsaida; and they bring a blind man unto him, and 
besought him to touch him. 

And he took the blind man by the hand, and led him out of the town; and 
when he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands upon him, he asked him if he 
saw ought. 

And he looked up, and said, I see men as trees, walking. 

After that he put his hands again upon his eyes, and made him look up; and 
he was restored, and saw every man clearly. Mark 8:22—25. 

When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, and made clay of the spit- 
tle, and he anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay. 

And he said unto him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam, (which is by interpre- 
a “rt He went his way therefore, and washed, and came seeing. John 
9: ; 


Saliva lore is of great antiquity. Probably the saliva cures from the Bible 
are the most famous. In the following paper I have made a brief assemblage of 
instances of this type of folklore current in the Mid-West. No doubt they differ 
little from those to be found in other regions. The list is certainly not exhaus- 
tive, but it includes all that I have come upon after some months of inquiry. 
For many of the citations I am indebted to friends and folklorists, amateur 
and professional. Deserving leading mention are Pauline Black Holtrop, Mar- 
garet Cannell, Melvin Van den Bark, Ladd Duryea, and Louise Pound. 

Curious remedies of many kinds have been gathered in many regions, and 
sometimes they are made a subject of discussion. Saliva cures find mention now 
and then in folklore collectanea, but they seem to play a small part in compari- 
son with entries of more striking and prolific varieties of lore. Whether for the 
first time or not, it is of interest to give them separate treatment, no matter how 
brief, and to distinguish the groups into which they fall. 


Cures 


If your foot is asleep, awake it by making a cross on your leg with saliva. 
Rub sore eyes with saliva every morning before breakfast. 
Spit on a burn to cure it. 
One can take away a corn if it is rubbed with saliva on a piece of cotton. 
Poultice a burn with baking soda moistened with saliva. 
Spit on flea bites to relieve the itching. 
Spit on a sty to cure it by rubbing a moistened finger over it. 
{ 220] 
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If you spit on a wart every morning just after you wake up, the wart 
will disappear. 

Use no remedy for a fever blister. Saliva will sterilize it. 

Suck a snake bite to heal it. 

Spit on corns every morning just after you waken, and they will 
disappear. 

Spit on a birthmark every day to cure it. 


Some cures require the assistance of other persons or of animals. 


1. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


If somebody will get up out of bed early in the morning and lick the 
baby’s birthmark three times for nine successive mornings without tell- 
ing a soul, the mark will disappear. 

Let a pup lick a sore that will not heal. It stops the bleeding and cures 
the sore. 

If you have a wart on your hand, wet your hand, cover it with salt, and 
let a horse lick it. The wart on the hand will disappear. 

Let the cow lick straight hair to make it curly. 


A special category contains cures by means of tobacco juice. 


1, 
2. 


3. 
4. 


5. 


Put tobacco juice on a hornet sting to cure it. 

Chew tobacco juice to cure a bad toothache. (Gum chewing, perhaps, 
deserves special investigation.) 

Have someone spit tobacco juice in your ear to cure earache. 

For stomach trouble or poisoning, chew tobacco well. Then swallow 
tobacco, juice, and all. 

Put tobacco juice on nettle sting to cure it. 


Charms, Superstitions, Exorcisms, Wishes 


1. Spitting on bait will make fish bite better. 
2. 
3. If you meet a cross-eyed person on the street, spit to the left to avoid 


Spitting on dice will bring good luck. 


bad luck. 

When you walk on a sidewalk for the first time, spit on it and make 
a wish. 

If the hem of a woman’s skirt is turned up, spit on it and she will have 
a new dress. 

Spit on new shoes for luck. 

If your ear burns, someone is talking about you. Rub saliva on your 
ear and say, “If it is good, talk on.” 

A ringing in the ear indicates someone is talking about you; but if you 
wet your finger with saliva and rub it on your ear, the speaker will 
bite his tongue. 

If you get a pain in your side any time you are outdoors, pick up a rock, 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


Sayings 
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and spit on the side of it that lay next the ground, and put the rock 
back as it was when you found it. The pain will disappear. 

To pick a five-leafed clover is back luck; but if you spit on it and throw 
it over your left shoulder, it will bring good luck. 

To find a lost article, first spit in your hand; then say, “Spit, spit spy, 
tell me where that (article) is or I’ll hit you in the eye.” Strike the 
spit with the first finger. The direction in which it flies indicates the 
direction in which to look. 

If you stamp one hundred white horses and say, “Give me good luck,” 
and make a wish, your wish will come true. To stamp a horse, you lick 
the right thumb, touch the left palm with it, and then strike the right 
fist on the place the thumb was touched. In stamping, you may count 
a white mule as ten horses. 

Stamp a falling meteor for good luck. 

If you stamp one hundred Model-T Fords and make a wish, your wish 
will come true. 

You can bring bad luck upon an enemy by stamping his house and say- 
ing, “A murrain on you.” 

If you see a white horse and spit over your little finger, you'll have 
good luck. 


He knows enough not to spit to windward. 
He’s so tough he spits nails. 

He’s so tough his spittle will split a sidewalk. 
He’s not worth wasting your spit on. 

I was mad enough to spit in his eye. 

I’m so dry I could spit cotton. 

I’m so thirsty I could spit sixpences. 


Spit balls — paper wads; chewed paper balls. 
Spit balls — bombs; hand grenades. 

Spit curls — ringlets on forehead or cheek. 

A spit and a drag — a chew and a smoke. 

A spit and rub —a celluoid collar. 

To spit brown — to chew tobacco. 

Spit and polished — dressed up. 

Bran spit and spang new. 

Brand spit and spang new. 


. Spit box — cuspidor. 

. Spit bucket — cuspidor. 

. Spit kit — cuspidor. 

. Spit it out — blurt it out. 

. Spit lead — said of firearms. 
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15. Within spitting distance. 

16. Lick your wounds. 

17. To be the dead spit or the spittin’ image (Originally “the spit and 
image”) of somebody. 


Rhymes 


Oh, they chew tobacco gin 
Down in Kansas 

Til it runs down their chin 
Down in Kansas; 

Then they lick it up agin. 
Down in Kansas. 


“Beg your pardon.” 
“Grant you grace.” 
“T wish the cat 
Would spit in your face.” 
Legend 
Heating stoves in the Ozarks are made with doors on all four sides so that 
tobacco chewers sitting around in general stores do not have to move so far to 
spit. 
Games 
Spitting contests, in pioneer days and at present. 


University of Nebraska 
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In Memoriam Newman Ivey White, 1892-1948. (Library Notes: a Bulletin 
Issued by The Friends of Duke University. July, 1950, Number 24. Newman 
Ivey White Memorial Issue. Duke University Library. Durham, North Caro- 
lina.) 

This publication to the memory of a remarkable scholar and a genial per- 
sonality makes one doubly regret a serious loss to the academic and literary 
world. Without ever having had the privilege of meeting Newman I. White, the 
present writer, after perusing the memorial under examination, feels what his 
premature decease must have meant to his friends. The verse included in these 
pages, ranging from cheerful improvizations to considered characterizations of 
the author’s favorite poets, reflects a mind open to impressions and keen in its 
sympathies: qualities just as indispensable for the exploration of the life and 
mind of Shelley as for interpreting the spontaneity of Negro folklore. How- 
ever immeasurably apart in all other respects, both of these subjects — the 
principal themes of Newman I. White — represent a sincerity, an overflow of 
vitality and emotional force that no cold-blooded formalist could hope to study 
satisfactorily. 

The introductory article on “Newman Ivey White: Scholar and Humani- 
tarian” by James Cannon and Lewis Patton, while fully informative, does not 
lack the personal touch making even the uninitiated feel something of the qual- 
ity of the friend described. The biography of White’s writings by Robert W. 
Christ does a valuable service to scholarship. But the piéces de résistance of 
this publication, as was to be expected, are the two articles included in it from 
the pen of Newman I. White himself. One of these, “Adventures of a Bio- 
grapher,” read to the English Club of Duke University, endearingly professes in 
its first paragraph not to be dealing with “the general subject of Shelley,” yet, 
fortunately and inevitably, treats hardly of anything else. As the writer himself 
suggests, “a slender, pink-cheeked, tousle-haired and very earnest looking young 
man” seems all the time to have been listening to the discourse of the professor 
who so bravely faced formidable elderly spinsters in Cambridge, England, and 
so indefatigably explored the subterranean catacombs of the British Museum 
for even the slightest addition to his store of Shelleiana. Such an invisible 
auditor was doubtless needed to spur Newman I. White to the completion of his 
monumental work on the poet who to him, as to many others, seemed the most 
rewarding representative of English Romanticism. 

Some of the reasons for this preference, clearly amounting to a passion, are 
implied in the address on “Our Ancient Contemporaries, the Romantic Poets” 
[ 224] 
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delivered by White in New York in 1924 as part of a series on “The British 
Tradition.” ‘Freedom is for Shelley the essence of all life” is a phrase which, 
taken out of its context, might seem trite: but read within its context, it repre- 
sents a philosophy which still retains much of its driving force. Shelley’s minor 
philosophical inconsistencies have been much harped upon in recent times. His 
major consistency, temperamental rather than logical, as was natural in a very 
young man — the urge for an enlarged existence not only for himself but for 
all others — has too often been dismissed as juvenile vaporing. But we have 
had too much experience of sage and futile compromisers equa ly incapable of 
sympathy and of indignation. Shelley had both qualities to an inspiring degree, 
and Newman I. White possessed the ability to feel this in his bones. Otherwise 
he could not have been such an admirable biographer of the author of Prometheus 
Unbound. It is one of the principal merits of the publication under review to 
have enabled us to realize this vital link between an eminent scholar and the 
author to whom he devoted the best part of his life. 


University of Florida ANTs Oras 
AO/ros 


Ozark Folksongs, Vol. IV, collected and edited by VANCE RANDOLPH. The State 
Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 1950. 455. $15.00 for 
the set of four volumes. 


Mr. Randolph’s extensive presentation of Ozark songs is now completed with 
100 pages of “Brush-Arbor Music” and 300 of “Miscellaneous Songs and 
Ballads.” 

The former group is probably a representative sampling of the songs known 
to the simple, fervid devotees of camp-meeting fundamentalism in this area. 
Much of it is derived from the shape-note and other revivalist hymnbooks and 
has the strong flavor of individual composition — often with conflicting and 
erroneous claims of authorship — about it, although channelized of course with- 
in conventional patterns. There appears to be relatively little of the form and 
feeling of the moody or jubilant spirituals. Pieces like “Tossed and Driven” 
(No. 610, A) and “On That Other Bright Shore” (611), or “Shout, Shout, 
We’re Gaining Ground” (633) and “We Shall Rise, Hallelujah” (634) stand 
out in contrast to the prevalent tone of confident pious assertion, as in “How 
Tedious and Tasteless the Hours” (625) and “Only Remembered” (627), and 
of moralistic narrative, sometimes of gospel origin, like “Wicked Polly” (596) 
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and “The Little Family” (614). 

The sparse references to British or other sources in the headnotes are an 
indication of the preponderantly American character of these religious songs, 
although there are a few pieces like the “Romish Lady” (604), derived from 
the British broadside of “The Lady’s Daughter of Paris,” and the widely known 
“Dilly Song” (605). 

The secular miscellany which concludes the collection is truly of mixed char- 
acter. Mr. Randolph too modestly says that “the fact that so many pieces have 
finally come to rest in this chapter is, my friends tell me, proof positive that 
my method of classifying the material is unsound.” Nevertheless, as he also 
says, traditional British ballads are often murder stories and so are western 
songs. The truth is, of course, that we have no finally exclusive categories, nor, 
with the flexible nature of popular materials, can we expect to. And the present 
editor has arranged his bulky mass of songs well. In this last group we have a 
few historical ballads (664-6); the ubiquitous “Young Charlotte” (667) and 
some of her cousins germane; ballads of disaster by wreck and by fire (679 
ff.) ; sentimental tragedies of various digrees of mawkishness, involving dead or 
dying soldiers and children, the orphaned and the blind (696 ff.); a budget of 
fickle or forsaken lovers, broken engagements, and fatal weddings (730 ff.), few 
of which are as touching as “Down in the Valley” (772); some interludes of 
happy love (773 ff.); a touch of the blues, like “I Love a Nobody” (782) and 
“Careless Love” (793); odds and ends of characters ranging from hobos to a 
drunken but spiritually uplifted organist (826) in a variety of predicaments and 
emotions (c. 826 ff.) ; some nostalgic songs celebrating mother, the old folks, the 
old home, and the old days (848 ff.); and other pieces that quite successfully 
resist classification. 

On the whole these songs are, I suppose, chiefly valuable for rounding out 
the picture of the diversified memories of individuals and communities, and for 
amply demonstrating the fact that in this day and age and region, at least, 
there is no question of homogeneity of style, interests, and viewpoint. Whatever 
one may think about folksinging in earlier times and other places, it is evident 
that in these songs there is a plethora of individual authorship and literal 
memory, and a minimum of the force of tradition either to offer at the time of 
original creation an effectively stylized pattern of phraseology and of narrative 
or lyrical treatment, or to act as both an abrasive and an assimilative process in 
transmission. These songs seem simply to have been made and remembered, 
the latter process being considerably helped by print. It is unusual to find 
among them pieces like “Ride About, Ride About” (678), “Meet Me Tonight” 
(746), “Black-Eyed Mary” (749), “Dark and Dreary Weather” (750), “Adieu 
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to Dark Weather” (751), “My Blue-Eyed Boy” (759, which elsewhere has, as 
the editor notes, the errant “shoe my foot” stanzas of “Lass of Roch Royal,” and 
here has “the ring that has no end” of riddle ballads), and “The Prisoner at the 
Bar” (828, which may be derivative from Child 209), that have even the faint- 
est traces or overtones of community with songs that have depended upon plastic 
tradition for their essential character. And at the same time it must be said that 
these pieces, like their religious predecessors, suffer in the extreme, both as music 
and as literature, from the absence of a tasteful tradition, be it “folk” or “art.” 
They are of considerable interest in displaying the popular mind devoid of such 
tradition, and as such may be a fitting study for the psychologist, the sociologist, 
the historian, as well as the professed students of literature and folklore. 

Be all this as it may, Mr. Randolph has rendered a great service in collecting 
and editing, and the Missouri Historical Society — and especially Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker and Frances G. Emberson for their editorial work — in publishing, what 
is one of our most extensive and valuable collections of American popular songs, 
in all their repetitiousness and variety. We have been given an inventory of a 
prolific regional repertory: 883 titles, 1644 texts, and 828 melodies. This last 
volume contains the working indexes for the four volumes, including titles, first 
lines, contributors, and towns. A word about these: in the case of titles, the 
practice has been to list only the local variants and not those in the headnotes, 
which are sometimes better known, so that one may not find Child or other well 
known ballads by their usual names; this practice means that many subsidiary 
relationships are not revealed in this index. 

One more word of caution. As in the previous volumes, headnote references 
to other printed copies of songs are not complete, and are not claimed to be; 
sometimes they do not give an accurate impression of the extent of circulation 
of a piece, as in the case of the “Romish Lady” (604), which is described as 
derived from an English broadside, not indexed, and current in several versions 
in America, and which my own casual notes show to be in at least eight more 
American collections than the four noted. The songs in this volume are perhaps 
particularly difficult to trace and are probably more widespread than the head- 
note references would indicate, as Mr. Randolph is himself aware. There are 
also more commercial recordings than are indicated. Aside from additional 
instances of songs for which some recordings are noted, a sampling of the brush- 
arbor section shows that a number for which no phonograph references are given 
have actually been recorded. For example, for “The Great Speckled Bird” 
(621) there are Bluebird 7903, Decca 5555, and Vocalion 04252; for “Can the 
Circle Be Unbroken?” (635, for which there are no other references at all) 
Bluebird 8103, King 530 and 4143, and Vocalion 05587; for “My Lovin’ Father” 
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(637), no references) Bluebird 7990 (under another title); for “Conversation 
With Death” (663, “doubtless found in some of the printed songbooks”) Colum- 
bia 15585-D and Vocalion 04589.1 


Michigan State College BRANFORD P. MILLAR 


The Ballad Tree, a Study of British and American Ballads, Their Folklore, 
Verse, and Music, Together with Sixty Traditional Ballads and Their Tunes, 
by Evetyn Kenprick WELts. The Ronald Press, New York, 1950. ix, 
370. $4.50. 


The Ballad Tree is an omnibus book designed to introduce the upper-college 
or graduate student, and also the potentially interested general reader, to the 
ballad. It is a sensibly genetic, unpretentiously definitive, richly descriptive and 
illustrative, adequately but not over-elaborately bibliographical, and pleasantly 
critical study of the genre. Its sixty traditional tunes, with untechnical com- 
ments on the music and on the relations of texts and melodies, are well calcu- 
lated to make the musically-literate student realize that the ballad is a song 
telling a story and to insure that it will be “sung mair.” Its eighteen illustra- 
tions, some of them rare, give some pictorial proof of the six-hundred-years 
relationship of the ballad to real people, landscapes, and life in this world. These 
and the writer’s firsthand accounts of ballads, ballad singers, and ballad country 
show that she knows her way among the trails and the denizens of the Appa- 
lachians and the British Border country as well as among the stacks at Wellesley. 

After an introduction which safely orientates the reader with regard to the 
genre, beginning where he is, with his radio, phonograph, and musical-comedy 
exposures to it, the writer takes up, in order, the large classes of ballads with 
regard to theme and content — Robin Hood, historical, border, and romantic 
ballads. The chapter on “Robin Hood Ballads” is the most detailed account I 
know of this interesting group, aside from the specialized studies of Hart, Claw- 
son, and others — and by far the most interesting. It has in it a lot of stuff that 
is new to me. Illustrations and the writer’s travels in northern England and 
southern Scotland show how intimately “Border Raid Ballads” are related to 
topography and natural setting as well as to history. The chapter “Romantic 


1] am indebted for these references to Mr. D. K. Wilgus of Ohio State University, who 
says they are not intended to be complete. 
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Ballads” does justice to the largest and, in many ways, the traditionally livest 
group. 

The next three chapters, “Reflections of the Supernatural in the Ballads,” 
“The Ballad and the Nursery,” and “Christian Elements in the Ballad,” treat 
richly and intimately the large areas of belief, custom, household life, religious 
tradition, etc., reflected in ballads. 

Beginning with “Theories of Origin,” we are introduced with delightful in- 
formality, yet with authority, to the “scholarship” and the history of the sub- 
ject — to the minstrels and the broadsides, to Bishop Percy and the other 
eighteenth-century ballad revivers, to Sir Walter and the Scottish revival, to 
Francis James Child and Cecil Sharp, to characteristics of folk tunes, to Amer- 
ican folksongs and singers, and to the literary ballad. In the penultimate chap- 
ter the writer tells charmingly about the Appalachian people, whom she knew 
intimately during her years at the Pine Mountain Settlement School in Ken- 
tucky. Throughout these chapters Miss Wells conveys, without apparent design 
or effort, something of her own enthusiasm for ballads and the intimacy of her 
contact with them, whether through books or through ocular observation and 
living. For example, talking about “The Death of Queen Jane” (pp. 47-48), 
she quietly remarks, of the Cecil Sharp version: “The solemn royal burial 
cortege has its parallel in the homely train which winds up the hillside graveyard 
from a mountain cabin. The tragedy of the mountains has long been death in 
childbirth, and this ballad is the threnody of a familiar sorrow.” And a well- 
stored notebook or memory is effectively used in such instances as that of 
“Uncle Calvin Nolan’s story” (pp. 287-288) or that of “The words of the child 
who refused ice cream on a trip to town because ‘hit friz her jowls’” (p. 296). 
She has been thar and seed hit. She wouldn’t have missed the old Mississippi 
alligator hunter’s rueful remark, when he surveyed by daylight the alligator 
hole that he very nearly plunged into the night before — “Effen I’d a div I’d 
never riz.” 

Other materials and apparatus of the book are included under an appendix 
of examples of literary ballads (an excellent sampling, with discriminating criti- 
cism in the last chapter); bibliography; and indexes of ballad and song titles, 
first lines and names and subjects. 

The illustrations are especially noteworthy. They are all interesting and 
lively. Some of them are rare or hard to get at. I daresay that few ballad 
scholars in this country (familiar though they may be with the Furnivall and 
Hales edition) have ever seen the Percy Folio Manuscript, and not many, a 
photostat of it or of any part of it. Overleaf from the fine full-page photograph 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of Bishop Percy is a full-page facsimile from the 
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Percy Folio showing the title and the first nine lines of “Sir Andrew Barton,” 
“The Tay from Kinnoul Hill, Perthshire” is matched by “Clover Fork, Harlan 
County, Kentucky,” and “Tibbie Shiel and Her Cottage,” by “Mrs. Betty 
Creech of Pine Mountain, Kentucky.” The humanness of fine scholarship is 
suggested by a picture captioned “Cecil Sharp and Maud Karpeles Note a 
Ballad from an Appalachian Singer” (from which I observe that Miss Karpeles, 
whom I met at Indiana University this summer, holds her own — including note- 
books and looks — very well). 

I had the honor of appraising The Ballad Tree in typescript for the pub- 
lisher. I thought then that it was a fine book, and I wished I had been the 
first to do something of the sort. Looking at the volume in its handsome for- 
mat, with the illustrations, which I did not see in manuscript, I still judge and 
feel so about it — only, more so. It is a pretty complete equipment for a sound 
and delightful study of the ballad — less technical and erudite than Steen- 
strup’s and Gerould’s treatises, but more comprehensive and better adapted to 
textbook use. It will not only save a teacher from a lot of work and worry to 
find teachable material; it will embarrass him with its riches and push him to 
find new matter. Its wealth may also embarrass students, who after they have 
studied it, may feel as three members of my English 167 (The Ballad) com- 
munally wrote that they felt on the eve of examinations — only, more so: 


They met Sir Patrick Spences and Lord Randals, 
They got the dirt "bout knights and all their scandals. 
They had Judas, Robin Hood, and eke Twa Brothers, 
Twa Sisters, Kinmont Willie, and Cruel Mothers. 


They were peppered with Pepys and Pitts and Pound and Percy, 
And if they forget in June, may the Lord have mercy! 

They have learned by heart . . . that ballads sing a story, 

And such on bluebooks will lift ’em up to glory. 


And that should be enough for everybody, including the Gentle Reader! 


The University of North Carolina ARTHUR PALMER HupsoN 


America Begins, edited by RicHARD M. Dorson. Pantheon Books, New York, 
1950. x, 438. $4.50. 


To many people the colonial literature of America is a dull story. The Puri- 
tans were both prolix and prolific, to be sure, but as they scorned the drama 
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and had never heard of prose fiction, their literary self-expression took the form 
of chronicle, journal, tract, history, and sermon. As a consequence their litera- 
ture was utilitarian, prosaic, and hortatory. Poetry appeared occasionally but it 
was almost as didactic as the preaching, and rare touches of humor and satire 
were lost in the wastes of arid prose. Yet, as Richard M. Dorson persuasively 
contends, even Puritan literature has its interest, and his intelligently edited 
America Begins goes far to prove his point. 

This is largely a book of selections from seventeenth-century American writ- 
ing, though several of the authors lived past 1700 and a few of the books quar- 
ried from appeared in the eighteenth century. As a matter of fact, since the 
emphasis throughout is on the colonial, one wonders why the editor didn’t ex- 
tend his terminal date to the Revolution and consequently levy on the works of 
William Byrd, Woolman, Charlevoix, Edwards, and Franklin, thus providing 
greater variety of subject matter and tone. 

The volume has eight main divisions: voyages, natural wonders, remarkable 
providences, Indian captivities, Indian conceits and antics, Indian treaties, 
witchcraft, and forest wars. This plan obviously gives the aborigines the cen- 
tral position and in so doing is probably true to fact, since fear of and curiosity 
about the Indian were dominant influences in most of the seaboard settlements. 
Yet one misses a section on colonial domestic life, one on democratic processes 
(Roger Williams is not a contributor), one on colonial sports and games, one on 
trade and commerce. Some of the sixty pages devoted to remarkable provi- 
dences might well have been sacrificed to permit the inclusion of these topics. 

Professor Dorson is quite candid in admitting that he has tampered with 
the texts of his selections. Since his aim was to simplify and streamline, his 
“editing involves the elimination of excessive capital letters and italics, the 
clarification of serpentine sentences, the modernization of spelling, and the ex- 
cision of long-winded passages” (p. 420). Only pedants will quarrel with these 
activities, and the average reader will be grateful for the editor’s intrusion. Yet 
one or two authors suffer from such treatment. Certainly those who still read 
and relish Cotton Mather do so because of the very quaintness of style and 
spelling, the self-conscious erudition, the sesquipedalian vocabulary, and the 
redundant sentences which Professor Dorson has tried generally to eliminate. 
Streamlining the writing of one who so often proves a case-study for a psychia- 
trist is a futile and thankless job. 

These reservations aside, America Begins is entertaining and exciting. Al- 
though familiar names like Captain John Smith and John Winthrop, Robert 
Beverley and Increase Mather, appear among the contributors, much of the text 
is relatively fresh. The voyages of John Josselyn and Henry Norwood are 
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fascinating in their detailed chronicle of the shipboard hardships encountered 
by the early immigrants. Josselyn also contributed vastly to the growth of an 
American bestiary. Indian trickery is described in scenes which vary from the 
grotesque to the gruesome, and the human penchant for sadism can be seen 
vividly in the tortures inflicted by the Iroquois on Father Isaac Jogues and by 
the Puritans on the Pequots at Block Island. Various episodes reveal that 
superstition, credulity, and religious mania were the peculiar property of neither 
white nor red, and that both races were by turns intolerant, insincere, brutal, 
sly, and kindly. If the reader derives any single impression from so rich a feast, 
it is the amazing variety and unpredictability of human behavior. 

Although the book is not primarily a treasury of folklore, one need turn only 
a few pages to find that the patterns of American belief and thought go back 
many centuries. Those who believe that the tall tale originated with Benjamin 
Franklin’s celebration of the whale making his fabulous jump up the falls of 
Niagara, or possibly with Mark Twain’s account of the overladen frog, will do 
well to read John Josselyn’s marvels of New England flora and fauna. This re- 
doubtable adventurer in May of 1639 killed fourscore snakes within a stone’s 
throw of his house, some of the reptiles being three yards long and as big as the 
small of his leg. To Josselyn the porcupine could shoot its quills great distances 
and tobacco was a cure for gout, toothache, and rheumatism, although “im- 
moderately taken it drieth the body, inflameth the blood, hurteth the brain, 
weakens the eyes and the sinews.” Arnoldus Montanus testifies that the Ameri- 
can eagles are so lascivious that they “go together more than thirty times a day,” 
even choosing female hawks and she-wolves for their mates. John Lawson rec- 
ommends a roasted bat as a cure for children who like to eat dirt, and reports 
that the horn snakes are so venomous that a locust tree into which they have 
sunk their venom will wither by afternoon. 

Other instances of the traditionally incredible are afforded by Cotton Mather 
with his accounts of the victims of the Salem trials, and by Increase Mather’s 
narration of the remarkable interference of God with the laws of nature. Here 
too is the most famous of all American myths, the John Smith-Pocahontas epi- 
sode. Nor are these the only manifestations of folklore no matter how one de- 
fines the term. Domestic customs and traditions, beliefs about the forest and 
its denizens, trends in dress, forms of behavior, conventions of worship and fears 
of diabolism all appear. 

In his interesting and lively introduction Professor Dorson points out that 
scholars working with these old texts have carefully distinguished fact from ro- 
mance. But, he remarks, “the authors made no such distinctions, and if we 
would know their minds we must know their folklore. You cannot read far in 
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early Americana without stumbling on fables and marvels. They issued from 
many directions” (p. 4). America Begins is proof of the validity of this com- 
ment. One should add that the book is handsomely printed on slick paper. 
Maps, portraits, and sketches from De Bry provide the illustrations. 


University of Illinois JouNn T. FLANAGAN 


The Other World According to Descriptions in Medieval Literature, by Howarp 
ROLLIN PatcuH. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1950. ix, 
386. $6.00. 


Every reader of medieval literature knows how often he finds himself cross- 
ing a river, sinking into a lake, entering a mountain, or being carried into the air, 
by natural or supernatural means. Once across the river, or under the water, or 
within the mountain, or in the air, he is in another world, where the chief events 
of the narrative — usually marvelous — happen. The world he knows is only 
the introduction and conclusion; the other world is the main body of the liter- 
ary work. It may be a poem of epic size, like Dante’s Divine Comedy, a ro- 
mance like Gawain and the Green Knight, a religious exemplum like a score in 
Robert Mannyng of Brunne, or a ballad like The Demon Lover. No matter, its 
main concern is with a world outside, within, or above this one: the Other 
World. 

The origins, motifs, and cross influences of this large and rather amorphous 
genre are the subject of Professor Patch’s study. The Other World is strictly a 
work of literary scholarship. Almost all its sources are documentary; and the 
major part of the documents used for illustration belong to belles lettres or theo- 
logy. He has made no effort to bring archaeological (if there is any), or anthro- 
pological (of which there must be much) evidence into the scope of his study. 
He has used little of the methodology of comparative folklore, as did, for in- 
stance, the late Professor Kittredge in his study of Gawain and the Green 
Knight, one of the best known Middle English romances using other-world 
themes. One regrets that he did not include more material from the Child 
ballads. 

Within the limits Professor Patch set for himself, his study is valuable not 
only for the student of literature but also for the folklorist. The comprehensive 
bibliography is a most useful tool, for Professor Patch has missed few, if any, 
near-Eastern, Classical, Celtic, or Germanic documents dealing with the other 
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world. These are the four chief sources to which he traces the amalgam which 
appears in thirteenth and fourteenth century European literature. Here we 
meet the Hebrew Garden of Eden, the Greek Isles of the Blessed, the Celtic 
Fairyland, on an island or inside a hill, the Germanic underworld of Hel. Here 
appear singly and in endless combinations the fundamental themes of the other- 
world literature: the barrier, which may be a river, a mist, a bridge, a dark forest 
which separates this world from the other and which the venturer must cross, 
often at great peril; the suspension of time in the other world; the negative for- 
mula, in which all the inconveniences and unpleasantnesses of this world are de- 
nied of the other. 

Two chapters deal with what must be intellectualized developments of basic 
folklore themes. One concerns the vision, in which an especially favored indi- 
vidual sees the other world, heaven or hell, either as a reward as as a threat. 
The documents here begin with late Jewish apocalypses, develop into Christian 
apocrypha, and end with such medieval religious works as the Monk of Eynsham. 
Allegory, perhaps best represented by The Romance of the Rose, is the subject 
of another chapter. Both these chapters, as well as a short one placed between 
them on journeys to Paradise, are largely summaries of numerous documents. 
The chapter on romances deals with a rather late stage of development, in which 
Hebrew, Greek, Celtic, and Germanic materials had thoroughly interpenetrated 
and were often modified by Christian ideology and by the habit of allegory. 
Perhaps too much time is spent in trying to distinguish the various elements in 
what had then become an inseparable compound. 

The book as a whole does not purport to be an analytical study, but rather 
an organized compilation of useful material. As that it will greatly assist both 
students of medieval literature and folklorists looking for analogues. The pres- 
entation would have been improved if more of the material in Latin, Old French, 
and Old Spanish had been translated, as that in Irish, Old Norse, and Greek is. 

In summarizing the value of The Other World it is impossible not to com- 
ment on the persistence of Other World motifs, both in folk material and in 
formal belles lettres. Professor Patch notes James Hilton’s Lost Horizon. But 
the motifs also persist in most of the utopias, whether scientific or social, from 
More until today; and the negative formula is perfectly illustrated in “The Big 
Rock Candy Mountains,” where 


The wind don’t blow 
And there ain’t no snow. 


Michigan State College ARNOLD WILLIAMS 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Spanish Folklore in New Mexico and Southern 
Colorado, by Marjorte F. Tutty and Juan B. Raet. The University of 
New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1950. 124. $1.00. 


Aids to research in the form of special bibliographies for certain areas or 
topics have been requested repeatedly in recent reports of the Committee on Re- 
search in Folklore of the American Folklore Society. This annotated bibli- 
ography, prepared by Miss Tully and Professor Rael, supplies this need with re- 
spect to Spanish folklore in New Mexico and Southern Colorado; it comple- 
ments adequately R. H. Boggs’ valuable Bibliography of Latin American Folk- 
lore (Washington, D. C., 1940), continued annually in the Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, and Lyle Saunders’ important bibliographical work, A Guide to Ma- 
terials Bearing on Cultural Relations in New Mexico (Albuquerque, 1944), with 
current supplements in The New Mexico Quarterly Review. 

Compiled originally as an M.A. thesis by Miss Tully, the bibliography has 
been revised and enlarged by Professor Rael to include all titles published up to 
December, 1948. A total of 702 titles are listed. As in Saunders’ work, the 
items have been listed in alphabetical order, according to author. A complete 
subject index is also included. 

An indication of the contents of each item is given. This feature is particu- 
larly useful, although in several cases a more detailed description would be de- 
sirable. No attempt is made to give a critical evalution of the various items; 
but book reviews have been listed, to aid the reader in this respect. Although 
an effort was made to investigate every possible source of material, the authors 
were “restricted, for the most part, to books and periodicals available in the 
libraries of Stanford University and the University of California at Berkeley.” 
The authors request suggestions as to additions and corrections, so that eventu- 
ally every possible source of folklore material in the field may be listed. 

In the case of bibliographies it is never difficult to suggest additional entries. 
In principle, one should not criticize the inclusion of an item such as (151), 
Childers, J. Wesley, Motif-Index of the Cuentos of Juan Timoneda (Blooming- 
ton, 1948); but even more helpful to the student of Spanish folklore of New 
Mexico would be a number of general works that are not included, such as R. H. 
Boggs’ Bibliography of Latin American Folklore, cited above; the same author’s 
Index of Spanish Folktales (Helsinki, 1930); Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, 
The Types of the Folk-Tale (Helsinki, 1928); Stith Thompson, Motif-Jndex of 
Folk-Literature (6 vols., Bloomington, 1932-36); Luis de Hoyos Sainz and 
Nieves de Hoyos Sancho, Manual de Folklore (Madrid, 1947); F. Carreras 
Candi, Folklore y costumbres de Espana (3 vols., Barcelona, 1931-33); and 
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others. 
The omission of the following titles was, no doubt, unintentional: 


Espinosa, Aurelio M. Cuentos populares espanoles, 3 vols., Stanford University, 

California, 1923-26. 
Reviewed by Barbara Aitken, Folklore (London), XXXVIII, 1 (March, 
1927), 99-101; Johannes Bolte, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 
XXXVII/XXXVIII (1927/28), 272-273; Ramon A. Laval, Revista chilena, 
XVI, 63/64 (Jul.-Aug., 1923), 373-376; Fernando Ortiz, Archivos del folk- 
lore cubano, II, 2 (May 1926), 182-191, III, 3 (Jul.-Sept., 1928), 288. 

, “La clasificacién de los cuentos populares,” Boletin de la Real Acade- 
mia Espanola, XXI, 102 (Apr. 1934), 175-204. 

————, ‘The Language of the Cuentos populares espanoles,” Language, III, 
3 (Sept., 1927), 188-198, IV, 1 (Mar., 1928), 18-27, IV, 2 (June 1928), 
111-119. 

, “Vicufia Cifuentes, J., Romances Populares y Vulgares recogidos de 
la tradicién oral chilena,” Bulletin de Dialectologie Romane, V (1913), 
49-55. 

Reprinted in the Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia, VIII, 12 (4° 
trimestre de 1913), 396-407. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M., Jr. “Spanish-American Folklore,” JAFL, LX, 238 (Oct.- 
Dec., 1947), 373-377. 

Espinosa, J. Manuel. “New Mexico as a Historical Laboratory of the Good 
Neighbor Policy: With Special Reference to the Hispano-American Cultural 
Contribution,” The Americas, II, 2 (Oct., 1945), 211-219. 

, “The Legend of Sierra Azul, with special emphasis upon the part it 
played in the reconquest of New Mexico,” New Mexico Historical Review, 
IX, 2 (Apr., 1934), 113-158. 

Forrest, Earle R. Missions and Pueblos of the Old Southwest; their Myths, Leg- 
ends, Fiestas and Ceremonies, Cleveland, 1929. 

Mencken, H. L. The American Language, 4th ed., New York, 1936. [Pp. 647- 
651 contain a brief account of New Mexican Spanish]. 

Vicufia Cifuentes, Julio, Mitos y supersticiones, Santiago de Chile, 1915. [On 
pp. 148-149 appears the only published New Mexican version of “The Twelve 
Words of Truth’. 


Item (220), “New Mexican Spanish Folklore. Parts I and II,” by A. M. 
Espinosa, was reprinted (translated into Spanish by Prof. Carlos E. Porter) in 
the Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia, 11, 5 (Primer trimestre de 1912), 
189-229. 

The listing of book reviews seems to be particularly useful. Although one 
could hardly aspire to completeness in this point, the following additions are 
suggested: 


Item (243), “Studies in New Mexican Spanish,” by A. M. Espinosa, was re- 
viewed by C. C. Marden, Modern Language Notes, XXVI (1911), 156-157, 
and G. Millardet, Romania, XLII (1913), 462-463. 

Item (256), Spanish Folk-Tales from New Mexico, by J. Manuel Espinosa, was 
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reviewed by R. Corrigan, Mid-America, XX (New Series IX), 1 (Jan., 
1938), 74. 

Item (414), The Folklore of New Mexico, by Aurora Lucero-White, was re- 
viewed by A. M. Espinosa, Jr., JAFL, LVI, 221 (Jul.-Sept., 1943), 236. 


These omissions and a number of minor errors detract in no way from the 
usefulness of this bibliography. On the contrary, students of folklore owe a 
debt of gratitude to its authors for this valuable contribution, which constitutes 
an indispensable aid for those interested in Spanish folklore of the Southwest. 
Thanks are also due the University of New Mexico for having made possible 
its publication. 


Stanford University AurELIo M. Esprnosa, JR. 


Noses, by Harotp M. Hotpen. World Publishing Company, Cleveland and New 
York, 1950. 252. $3.50. 


This is a book which may be of interest to some folklorists, dealing as it 
does with its subject as seen from its most ancient and primitive and its most 
modern and scientific viewpoints, and covering many of the waystations of super- 
Stition and obsolete belief. 

Chapter I, “The Sacred Nose,” collects from anthropology and folklore a 
number of beliefs about the nose considered as the gateway to life and death. 
These have caused the nose to be guarded from demons and spirits by various 
rites and ceremonies, and have given rise to numerous notions about breathing, 
sneezing, bleeding, smelling, and itching, with their attendant omens and for- 
mulas, many of them still current in functional or vestigial forms. 

In subsequent chapters the author offers a review of learned lore about the 
nose from ancient Greece to the present day, principally as the organ appears in 
the perennial attempts to correlate physical and psychological features, to read 
character in countenance. Here we have the theories of correspondence between 
man and beast (see Aristotle, Aesop, Reynard, Leonardo, Giambattista Porta, 
Rowlandson, Uncle Remus, and Rodin), of the four humours from Hippocrates 
to Lavater, and of astrological physiognomy — all now relegated to a kind of 
folklore. These “speculative studies” are compared with “modern scientific 
investigations” by evolutionists, embryologists, endocrinologists, and constitu- 
tional psychologists. The latter have evolved the visceratonic, somatotonic, 
and cerebrotonic varieties of temperament with their endomorphic, mesomorphic, 
and ectomorphic physiological concomitants, of which Shakespeare has fur- 
nished extreme examples in Falstaff, Hotspur, and Hamlet, which may find 
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another Ben Jonson to translate them into humourous comedy, and which may 
be expected, I suppose, to provide material for the future folklorist living in a 
world of new and superior scientific certainty. Then, too, the nose is fitted into 
the psychologists’ complex patterns of neuroses, inferiority complexes, and reac- 
tion formations, the latter typified in Cyrano’s bravado. These are important 
to the plastic surgeon, who tries to mend at once both nose and psyche. There 
are recorded many appearances of the ubiquitous nose in literature (recall 
Bardolph’s “lanthorn in the poop”; Coleridge’s “rudder of the face, the index 
of the will”; Mr. Shandy’s opinions on “the length and goodness of the nose’’) 
and in art, especially caricature. 

The author applies the vasoconstrictor to a number of popular beliefs about 
the functions of the nose, whose business is largely confined to warming, moisten- 
ing, and cleansing the air. The proboscis, it seems, is not normally the agent of 
nasality in speaking and singing. And the “Jewish nose” is something of a mis- 
nomer, since it is found, for example, on only 13% of New York Jews but on 
31% of Bavarian Catholics, who are representative of Homo Alpinus. On the 
other hand, Dr. Holden points to parallels between certain practices of primitive 
and highly civilized peoples, like the similarities of some magic treatments and 
hypnosis, or the aura of fetishism and cult that hang over love potions and 
witches’ brews with a supernatural force matched by the ability of contem- 
porary advertising to sell little bottles and atomizers and to make a whole so- 
ciety fearful of “offending.” Needless to say, such superficial resemblances are 
meaningless until validated by a study of their cultural contexts. 

The folklorist, then, though he has available more extensive information on 
the folklore and popular beliefs briefly described in this book, may be curious 
to follow a sort of cultural history of these beliefs; their relation to other levels 
of belief, knowledge, and observation regarding a limited object; and the ways 
in which “the primitive in-dwelling feelings of mankind,’ to use the author’s 
phrase, are variously probed and revealed. These are matters to which modern 
psychologists, literary critics, poets, and artists, among others, have specifically 
addressed themselves, but with which folklorists, with some notable exceptions, 
have not sufficiently concerned themselves. 

The book is well illustrated, especially for caricature and physiognomy, al- 
though the frontispiece reverses the labels of Leonardo’s melancholic and choleric 
visages. The author is a plastic surgeon on a busman’s holiday, who has more 
of a bent for nasal than for verbal style. For an unusual and suggestive book 
we may appropriately say to him “Gesundheit.” 


Michigan State College BRANFORD P. MILLAR 
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The Ben Lilly Legend, by J. FRANK Dopste. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1950. xv, 237. $3.50. 


Of all the men who have walked out on their wives, Ben V. Lilly of Louisiana 
is the only recorded specimen to be lured away by a chicken hawk. Ben’s wife 
was shrewish — not without reason, since her spouse neglected farming and 
general home duties for the call of the wild, showing up only occasionally. She 
remarked, “If you like to shoot so much, why don’t you shoot that hawk?” 
Silently Ben took his rifle and followed in the direction the hawk had flown. He 
did not reappear for more than a year. “That hawk kept flying,” he observed. 
He had been killing bears in Mississippi. 

Emerson wrote, “Whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist.” Clearly, 
Ben Lilly was both. He knew that his own talents had nothing to do with the 
routine toils of ordinary men and the accumulation of burdensome property. So 
he followed the line of his own genius and thereby became the center of a large 
body of legendry while still in his middle years. It is easy to see why such a 
figure aroused the enthusiasm of J. Frank Dobie. 

Although Mr. Dobie had heard much about the fabulous Ben Lilly, he first 
met him in El Paso in 1928. Deeply impressed, he shortly began to collect in- 
formation and after Lilly’s death in 1936 continued in the intervals of other 
activities to track down manuscripts, letters, and reminiscences, at length coming 
up with the present unique biography. 

The title is especially well justified by the second, third, and fourth chapters, 
which recount Lilly’s life up to his departure for Texas in 1906, when he was 
nearing fifty. Here we have a wealth of tales collected from numerous citizens 
with good memories. We have screaming, man-eating panthers, fighting bears 
by the dozen, prodigious feats of strength and endurance, and exploits of marks- 
manship befitting Natty Bumppo equipped with a breech-loading repeater. 

While the accounts of Ben Lilly’s doings in Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, and 
Arizona are more factual, the author avoids a rigidly chronological order, and 
the flavor of the legendary permeates the whole. Some inconsecutiveness results 
from the author’s light-handed editing of Lilly’s own writing so as to preserve 
the original tang. Though a literary allusion occurs here and there, the style is 
agreeably informal; mostly it is just good talk, suggesting the sunny side of a 
corral fence or a campfire up in the Mogollons. If one must choose, perhaps the 
meatiest chapters are ““Master Sign-reader of the Rockies,” “The Lilly Dogs,” 
and “Ben Lilly on Panthers.” 

Lilly was independent, hardy, and amazingly indifferent to exertion and 
hardship. His numerous eccentricities developed early and continued to mark 
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him as an individualist. He always wore a full beard and dressed to suit him- 
self. Early he formed the notion that it was healthful to let wet and muddy 
clothes dry on the body. Once he took a mud bath as a remedy for malaria, 
and in old age he treated himself for pneumonia by sitting over a fire of horse 
manure and inhaling the smoke. Very fond of children, he enjoyed telling them 
exciting stories and drawing pictures of bears and panthers for their amusement. 
On the other hand, he was callously harsh toward animals. A dog that did not 
meet his training standards would be tried by a weird sort of court martial in 
the presence of his mates and then shot or clubbed to death. 

Operating in the Western horse country, Lilly preferred to travel the moun- 
tains on foot with his hounds, packing enormous loads and living almost as 
primitively as the beasts he pursued. Although on the trail he could go for days 
with little or no food, his capacity was astonishing, and on occasion he gorged 
like an Indian. A favorite diversion was the forging of knives to suit his per- 
sonal notions, usually huge affairs designed not for show or even for skinning, 
but for protecting fighting dogs in the clutch. Theodore Roosevelt was quite 
wrong in calling him a religious fanatic because he refused to hunt on Sunday 
and frequently read his Bible. Undoubtedly the regular rest day helped hunter 
and dogs. So acute was Ben’s judgment of topography and the habits of animals 
that he could leave a hot lion trail on Saturday night and with uncanny accuracy 
spot the particular saddle on which to pick up the fresh track on Monday. His 
fanaticism was directed toward the hunting and destruction of predators. 

All who knew Ben Lilly agree on his scrupulous honesty and the dependabili- 
ty of his statements. When he writes of jerking a big lion out of a tree by the 
tail and crushing its skull with a rock, you can believe him. His claimed 
ability to put three bullets into a lion leaping from a tree before it struck the 
ground is credible; one man saw Ben do something like that. Only when, de- 
scribing his skill with rifles of .30-30, .303, and .33 calibers, he seems to say 
that he can hit regularly by overholding “up to 400 yards, standing or running” 
does the reader become slightly dizzy. 

Mr. Dobie rightly insists that Lilly’s total kill of predators — approximately 
one thousand —is no measure of his greatness compared with the men who 
harvested the primal abundance, leaving him only sparse remnants to glean. In 
1928 Lilly wrote: “I have hunted them [bears and lions] so close that it would 
take longer for 100 of them to accumulate than it took me to kill 1000.” He was 
indeed “in the tradition of the Mountain Men.” On Independence Rock the 
playful cognizance of B. V. Lilly — a picture of a bee and one of a lily blossom 
separated by a big V — would have looked all right. Surely he would have 
considered the venomous Blackfeet super-cougars for the killing, and when one 
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of the numberless grizzlies got in the way, Joe Meek and Ben Lilly would have 
made a team. Perhaps, too, another Bible-reader, joining piety with purpose, 
might have kept pace on stern trails with the great Jed Smith. 


University of Missouri H. Y. Morrett 


Confederate Music, by RicHarp B. Harwetv. The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1950. viii, 184. $3.50. 


Richard B. Harwell’s new book is another welcome addition to the growing 
list of publications that elucidate the cultural and political fortunes of the Con- 
federate South. It aims at recording “music published in the various Southern 
cities while they were under the political and military control of the Confederate 
government” and at describing ‘“‘the publishing history of the South.” The Civil 
War stimulated singing on both sides; its songs usually circulated first in the 
form of sheet music before they were spread by word of mouth. According to 
Harwell’s calculations, Southern sheets were “more than five times the number 
of novels, plays, and other books of pleasure.” There are three categories: 
“patriotic songs [as well as military marches] . . . arrangements and adaptations 
of standard music, and . . . sentimental ballads.” Although some of this ma- 
terial, either in tune or text or both, was borrowed from the North, it concerned 
the author because of its Confederate imprint. 

Leaving aside the preface and the first chapter which are of an introductory 
nature, Chapter II entitled “Copyright C.S.A.,” and the list of “Sheet Music 
Published in the Confederate States” seem to me the best part of the book. By 
best I mean complete, reliable, and useful to the historians and sociologists of the 
Confederacy as well as to the collectors of musical Americana. Chapter II fur- 
nishes data concerning Southern music publishers, mainly of those active under 
the Confederacy — data which have not been available heretofore in this con- 
centrated form or at all. Houses like Werlein, Blackmar, Schreiner, and others 
get their story. To this material is added, in the appendix, a full list of Confed- 
erate publishers of sheet music (and music dealers) which complements by 
about twenty names the one in Dichter and Shapiro’s book.1 A few Confederate 
songsters (song books, usually without tunes) are mentioned (on pp. 6 and 7) 
but not all. Since they constituted a very popular commodity, a complete list 


* Early American Sheet Music, New York, 1941. 
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of them, including their present location, would have been attractive. 

I regret to say that Chapters V, VI, and VII do not make good reading both 
from a stylistic and a factual point of view. In spite of occasional bits of infor- 
mation on the writers and their texts and of literary quotations, they merely 
repeat (or rather anticipate) elaborately what the check list says to the point. 
Sentimental headings taken from songs, such as “I cannot, cannot say farewell,” 
tend to stress this flaw rather than to conceal it. 

There was greater justification in making separate stories out of the ma- 
terial which went into Chapters III and IV. Chapter III describes the musical 
and theatrical activities of John Hill Hewitt during the Civil War. It thus com- 
plements the few pages devoted to the composer in John Tasker Howard’s Our 
American Music. It may be asked, however, whether fourteen pages (within a 
moderately sized book) and the resounding chapter heading “Bard of the Stars 
and Bars” are not too much honor for a person of such a limited scope. Hewitt 
himself admitted that song writing was merely a side-line in his career when he 
stated “Whenever I failed in any enterprise, I fell back on music; it was my 
sheet-anchor.” Moreover, his explanation that “it does not pay the author’ for 
not having composed anything in later years shows rather clearly that his mo- 
tives were not altogether artistic. In this chapter Harwell often refers to a 
manuscript autobiography of Hewitt. He might have mentioned Hewitt’s book 
Shadows On The Wall or stated whether it is identical with the Ms. In Chap- 
ter IV a large number of scattered facts relating to the song “Dixie” are assem- 
bled to precede a discussion of other famous war songs. “Dixie,” although of 
Northern origin, indeed deserved a full treatment not only because of its popu- 
larity but because of its musical value. I may be permitted, at this point, to 
touch briefly on a side-issue but one of interest to a great many Americans: 
the origin of the word “Dixie.” Harwell, I am glad to see, rejects the well-known 
theory which derives the word from the “Dix” imprint on early Louisiana ten- 
dollar bills. This theory has unfortunately been brought again to public atten- 
tion by B. A. Botkin’s latest book Southern Folklore. Harwell believes rather 
that “Dixie” is derived from the phrase “Mason and Dixon’s Line.”’? If this 
were correct, the word ought to have been used long before the Civil War. Har- 
well indeed quotes a source of 1862 (p. 44) confirming this, but in the absence 
of considerably fuller and considerably more authentic evidence the above 


? Baltimore, 1877. The two previous quotations are on p. 66. 
* This is more explicitly stated in Harwell’s article “Confederate Carrousel: Southern 
Songs of the Sixties,” in The Emory University Quarterly, June 1950, p. 17. 
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etymology remains highly doubtful. Immodest though it be, I may mention that 
I myself have pointed out another possibility.+ 

Nearly all of the music sheets with which the book is concerned are of de- 
cidedly minor artistic importance. Harwell is aware of this fact but he con- 
siders them “accurate indices to the tastes of the area and the period.” It may 
be pondered, however, whether music as flavorless as this is not apt to document 
more the standard than the kind of musical preferences at the time of 
the Civil War and previously. 

Not being interested “primarily in the music as music,” Harwell has limited 
himself almost exclusively to literary quotations. A few musical quotations — 
and this I offer as a very personal opinion —, perhaps as facsimiles of the earliest 
editions of the most widely known war songs, would not only have done justice to 
the title of the book but may have actually enriched the contents. 

Confederate Music was originally planned as a straight bibliography. Al- 
though its author felt soon the need of branching out, it is chiefly this biblio- 
graphical material relating to music sheets and their publishers which remains 
the core of his book. 


Michigan State College Hans NATHAN 


Thespis: Ritual, Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near East, by THEopoR H. 
GasTER. Henry Schuman, New York, 1950. xv, 498. $8.50. 


Passover: Its History and Traditions, by THEopoR H. GAster. Henry Schuman, 
New York, 1949. 102. $2.50. 


Theodor Gaster’s Thespis is the first major contribution to theoretical folk 
study produced by an American in fifty years, ever since the great days of 
Newell, Bolton, and Child. While our scholars have given us half a century of 
excellent collecting and tabulating tied to a series of barren and self-defeating 
theoretical approaches, the ritual school in England, under the leadership of 
Gilbert Murray, Jane Harrison, and Francis Cornford, has produced a body of 
serious work spreading outward from Greek drama to embrace almost every 
type of folk literature. Dr. Gaster, who has studied and taught in England, 
and presumably came in contact with the Cambridge approach, here seeks to 
test the ritual view on the myth and literature of the Ancient Near East, as Jessie 
Weston did on the Grail Romances, Bertha Phillpotts on the Elder Edda, Allen 


* “Dixie,” The Musical Quarterly, January, 1949, pp. 76 and 77. 
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and Halliday on the Homeric Hymns, Tiddy on the Mummers’ Plays, Saintyves 
on the mdrchen, and many other workers in other areas. Dr. Gaster’s approach 
to Near Eastern materials had been previously sketched out by a number of 
scholars in two symposia edited by S. H. Hooke, Myth and Ritual in 1933 and 
The Labyrinth in 1935, but his is the first detailed study, and in its particular 
focus on the Canaanite Ras Shamra texts, shows how rapidly a body of newly- 
discovered material (the tablets were not found until 1928, and not deciphered 
until the 30s) can be fully absorbed and used. 

Dr. Gaster’s thesis, simply stated, is that: “Texts which we have been wont 
to regard as the products of this or that author’s individual fancy and genius 
were, in fact, the traditional ‘books of words’ of religious ceremonies, inspired 
by a goddess more practical than the Muses and fully intelligible only if read 
against the background of the rituals which they accompanied.” His purpose 
is then stated as fourfold: to show how seasonal rites are projected into myth 
and developed into drama, to relate these ritual patterns to their social context, 
to identify a number of specific texts as seasonal dramas, and to take this ma- 
terial from the “narrower” Orientalists and claim it for comparative mythology 
and folklore. Since “the Seasonal Pattern survived not only in formal drama 
but also in the more attenuated form of hymns, psalms, and liturgical chants,” 
the texts he chooses to discuss as “the libretti of seasonal dramas” or their 
residual forms include: three Canaanite mythological poems from Ras Shamra 
Ugarit, four Hittite texts combining myth and rite, two Egyptian dramas, thir- 
teen Biblical Psalms or fragments, a Greek dramatic chorus and paean, and an 
English Mummers’ Play. English versions of all these documents are given in 
full, mostly in fresh translations by Dr. Gaster, with an elaborate apparatus of 
notes and comparative tables; the translations and commentary occupy fully 
three-fourths of the book. 

Any technical discussion of Dr. Gaster’s translations and new readings is 
far beyond the competence of this reader; in an appendix addressed to lin- 
guistic specialists he prints his philological notes, defending all deviations. To a 
layman, the translations appear very persuasive, despite several ungrammatical 
English expressions and an unfortunate preference for archaisms of the William 
Morris sort (““Now there’s a rede that I would rede to thee, a word that I would 
fain relate to thee”). The book’s conceptual vocabulary can be more readily 
criticized. Dr. Gaster relies heavily on sets of terms like “punctual” and “dura- 
tive,” “kenosis” and “plerosis,” the ritual sequence of “mortification,” “purga- 
tion,” “invigoration,” and “jubilation,” a holist word “topocosm” made on the 
analogy of “microcosm,” and the core dramatic sequence of “Conflict, Discom- 
fiture, Restoration.” Many of these philosophic abstractions seem far less use- 
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ful than the concrete terms already available from anthropology, psychoanalysis, 
and Gestalt psychology, and the dramatistic triad seems patently inferior, in 
terms of general applicability, to the “Purpose, Passion, Perception” used by 
Kenneth Burke and Francis Fergusson. 

Dr. Gaster’s methods are generally admirable: he insists upon his right to 
derive evidence from the form of texts as well as their content, and he believes a 
poem to be at least as tangible as a broken pot. His answer, for example, to those 
who resist a reading on the grounds that there is no early evidence of a sacred 
marriage on Canaanite soil, is that the text itself is precisely that evidence (as 
Cornford similarly answered A. B. Cook, in a note printed in The Unwritten 
Philosophy, in defense of his ritual reading of Hesiod’s Theogony). Gaster re- 
lies heavily on material drawn from anthropology, comparative mythology, and 
folklore, and he is given to documenting an argument with long lists of ana- 
logues among other peoples and Frazerian catalogues of custom throughout the 
world. The value here is obvious, but there is a real danger. These cross-cul- 
tural generalizations were proper enough a generation ago, before modern cul- 
tural anthropology (a science with which Gaster’s five-hundred-entry biblio- 
graphy shows little familiarity), but in 1950 the scholar need be extremely wary 
when, as Gaster does, he talks of an undifferentiated “primitive usage,” and he 
must abstract customs from their cultural context as scrupulously and provision- 
ally as a laboratory scientist abstracts a bit of tissue from a living organism. 

More specific strictures can be stated. Dr. Gaster sometimes argues points 
of view — as that the Canaanite underworld god Mot does not partake of the 
characteristics of a vegetation deity (p. 124) — in obvious defiance of his own 
texts (p. 200); he accepts myths as celestial aetiology (p. 261) after he has just 
shown (p. 206) that what appears to be solar myth is really ritual hymn to the 
sun; he uses phraseology, like “the irrepressible and playful inventiveness of the 
common people,” entirely counter to his own awareness of process; or he flatly 
contradicts himself, saying in one place (p. 345) that the Hittite demon Hahhi- 
mas “cannot be Jack Frost, since he is said expressly to dry up the waters” and 
later (p. 353) “the springs are frozen over (lit. dried up).”” The book is often 
repetitive, and is marred by a few sallies in a distressingly pseudo-topical style, as 
in the repeated reference to the Canaanite avenging deity Yatpan as “History’s 
first paratrooper.” 

Despite these eccentricities, Dr. Gaster’s work is basically so sound, his 
evidence so carefully marshalled, his texts so well selected (although one could 
wish he had given us a ritual reading of Genesis rather than the Psalms) and 
brilliantly interpreted, and the book in general is so full of insights and revela- 
tions, that everyone working in the field of folk studies in America may justifi- 
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ably feel proud. Gilbert Murray’s foreword to the book claims it as an attempt 
to demonstrate, “in fields far beyond my reach,” the existence of the ritual pat- 
tern he first defined in his celebrated Excursus in Jane Harrison’s Themis, and 
Dr. Gaster’s title suggests that Themis is his obvious model. If it cannot fairly 
compete with that epochal masterpiece, Thespis is nevertheless a major work, the 
product of twelve years of labor, scholarship, insight, and love. Dr. Gaster’s 
work clears yet another area in the fast-diminishing wilderness that the ritual 
school has been methodically putting under cultivation. With Thespis added 
to the dozens of titles exploring the ritual origins of folk materials ranging from 
children’s counting-out rhymes to Homeric epic (in the Kenyon Review, Summer 
1949, I attempted a list of some of these works), only a few remaining puzzles — 
principally the ballads and American Negro folksong — delay the advent of 
comprehensive generalizations about a// forms of folk literature. 

Passover seems as though it could hardly be by the same author. It is a book 
rife with error and absurdity. Here again is the discredited idea that Jewish 
food regulations are primitive hygiene (after Lord Raglan polished it off for all 
time in the famous chapter “Do Religious Beliefs Arise from Rational Meas- 
ures?” in Jocasta’s Crime). Here again is the absurd euhemerism that has an 
historical Moses and an historical Exodus from Egypt, weirdly defended on the 
grounds that although there is admittedly no scrap of evidence for it, the story, 
apart from “its purely miraculous elements,” “is thoroughly consistent with all 
that we now know of the history of the Ancient Near East.” What is not con- 
sistent with, of course, is all Dr. Gaster now knows of myth as arising out of ritu- 
al rather than history, and at this point it would perhaps not be fair to press him 
too hard for an historical Baal or Aqhat. When Dr. Gaster dates the Exodus 
1250 B.C., draws it on a map, and assures us that the Red Sea really parted, 
with evidence of other seas rolling back, we can be reminded only of the ineffable 
Velikovsky. 

In this curious perversion of knowledge to please Jewish fundamentalist sen- 
sibilities, Dr. Gaster deliberately renounces every concept of process that Thespis 
laboriously established: he defines myth as something that “clothes the memory 
of a remarkable natural phenomenon,” argues that an historical incident “would 
naturally form a ready theme for popular myth and legend,” and summarizes: 
“Once again, popular fancy clothed the facts of history with the glamorous rai- 
ment of legend.” In making these concessions to a popular audience, Dr. Gaster 
mocks his own statements in the book’s early pages: that he intends to interpret 
Passover “in the light of ancient history and comparative religion and folklore,” 
and that he believes the festival to be a typical primitive seasonal rite, a com- 
munion meal, rationalized as historical commemoration. The view that seems 
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best to fit the evidence, that it was in fact a totem feast, and that the shank of 
paschal lamb was originally the tribe’s totem pig, taboo all the rest of the year, 
Dr. Gaster does not even mention. He is too busy jazzing up the book with 
mention of “fifth columns” and “commissars” in Egypt, translating Hebrew 
acrostics in the Passover Haggadah into tour de force English acrostics, and 
arguing the theory that the Song of Songs is a corpus of Palestinian love-songs 
rather than, what all Thespis insists it is, a sequence of ritual chants, probably 
Babylonian in origin. Passover is infinitely better than the previous book in 
Schuman’s Great Religious festivals series, Earl W. Count’s 4000 Years of 
Christmas, and it contains a number of minor insights and discoveries, but on 
the whole it is a work beneath comparison with Thespis. Although Passover can 
shake one’s faith in the degree to which Dr. Gaster understands the implications 
of his own work, it cannot shake Thespis itself, which is and will remain a bright 
light in a very dark field. 


Saugatuck, Conn. STANLEY Epcar HyMAN 


Worlds in Collision, by IMMANUEL VELIKovskKy. Doubleday & Company. Gar- 
den City, New York, 1950. xiii, 401. $4.50. 


Immanuel Velikovsky’s Worlds in Collision has already created considerable 
unwarranted controversy. Had Mr. Velikovsky titled it, Worlds in Collision: 
Rummaging in Folklore, he would have kept bona fide scientists from pulling 
their hair. The book is essentially not even a good treatment of folklore let 
alone a scientific work. It could, however, have been worked into a solid study 
of the dissemination of folkloristic materials, had Mr. Velikovsky taken the time 
to read Kaarle Krohn’s Die folkloristische Arbeitsmethode (Oslo, 1926) and 
worked accordingly. 

The book consists of, “Preface,” (vii-x), “Contents,” (xi-xiii), “Prologue,” 
(3-36), “Part I: Venus,” (37-204), “Part II: Mars,” (205-376), “Epilogue,” 
(377-390) and “Selective Name Index,” (391-401). 

In the “Prologue” Mr. Velikovsky endeavors to point out that no solid or 
rigid law of continuity exists in nature. Therefore, one should not be adversely 
critical of the actuality of phenomena recorded in ancient documents. Cata- 
clysmic events are just as “natural” as anything else is. When one accepts Mr. 
Velikovsky’s point of view, the material offered in the balance of the book looks 
pretty convincing. There is no absolute natural law, therefore anything can 
happen. Is that not some kind of a law itself? 
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“Part I: Venus” leads us into a maze of folkloristic evidence that the inci- 
dents, upheavals, catastrophes, etc., of the days of the Exodus (ca. 1500 B. C.) 
are absolutely true. The comet Venus played all these tricks upon our earth and 
a wise, watchful Supreme Being permitted such goings-on to take place. Why 
have errant comets more or less at large in space, if not to show puny man in 
all his wisdom that his conception of the causes of events may be very far from 
the real facts? Mr. Velikovsky here provides us with the “origin” of the Ten 
Commandments (97-98), the unlucky aspects of “13” (65-66) and rivers of 
“Milk and Honey” (138-139) to mention but a few of the items of interest 
to a folklorist. 

“Part II: Mars” deals with lesser cataclysmic events, chiefly ca. 500 B. C. 
More errant comets were at work. Several items of interest appear especially in 
chapters 4, 5 and 6 (261-311). The material on “Folklore” (300-303) is en- 
lightening to trained folklorists. . 

In the “Epilogue” he recalls his points of contention and summarizes his 
case for his point of view. His apparent sincerity and personal conviction, naive 
boldness of expression and assertion enliven the subject matter considerably. 

As stated above, the book is neither real science nor folklore. Those who 
will seek it out are those religious fundamentalists who have been searching for 
generations for the elusive link between scripture and science. They are those 
who have longed to say, “Behold! here is a learned man of science who has 
sojourned in your realm and has totally refuted the preposterous claims of you 
pseudo-scientists. He has proved beyond the shadow of a doubt the veracity of 
the cataclysmic events of recorded antiquity.” 

Mr. Velikovsky is the “no one” of Spinoza’s “Now I suppose no one imagines 
that at the destruction of Babylon these phenomena actually occurred any more 
than that which the prophet adds: ‘For I will make the heavens to tremble, and 
remove the earth out of her place’”’ (225). Let us be thankful there are errant 
comets. 


Michigan State College Stuart A. GALLACHER 


The Folk-Lore of Chios, by Putte P. ArGENTI and H. J. Rose. 2 volumes, 
Cambridge University Press, London and New York, 1949. xiv, x, 1199. 
£7.7s., or $25.00. 


It is taken for granted that anyone in search for information on Chios in 
classical and post-classical times will normally begin by consulting Pauly- 
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Wissowa’s Real-Enzyklopddie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft ; it may be- 
come equally advisable for post-mediaeval and recent periods to resort to the 
numerous works by Dr. Argenti on the varied destinies and the geography of 
this Greek island in the Aegean Sea. 

To the impressive list of publications (the last in 3 volumes, written in Greek 
and printed at Athens in 1946, deals with Chios as described by geographers and 
travellers), the author — this time in collaboration with Professor H. J. Rose — 
adds a truly monumental and exhaustive account of every imaginable aspect of 
the islanders’ activities, customs, and beliefs. In a work of this scope the 
authors understandably enough had to rely quite frequently on the detailed 
written reports of interested informants. This is particularly true of Chapter 
III (“Popular Occupations”: pp. 52-162; chaps. I and II serve as an introduc- 
tion to Chios in ancient and mediaeval times) with its many illustrations of tools 
and implements; subsections i, ii, and iii, on agriculture, cattle and domestic 
animals, pastoral life and cattle breeding, would fascinate the student of those 
sciences no less than the general reader. This is equally true of the activities of 
the fishermen and of the occupations of women in the various regions of the 
island. Up to this point the reader cannot help but come to the conclusion that 
the term “folklore” is taken in its widest possible connotation. The authors 
are aware of the fact that every-day life and economic conditions are not merely 
the background for, but the very basis of, the mentality and the intellectual, 
social, and cultural characteristics of a given people; we need not hesitate to 
concur with the justified statement expressed in the first sentence of the con- 
clusion (chap. XVI) that this is “the first anthropological survey of a definite 
region of modern Greece.” 

In logical sequence the two scholars then proceed to the examination of those 
phenomena which play so important a part in the lives of people, i.e., those of 
the visible and of the invisible world, as well as birth, marriage, and death 
(chaps. IV, V, and VI, respectively), with a discussion of traditional beliefs and 
superstitions associated with, or emanating from, them. To these are added 
special chapters on calendar customs and folk-medicine (VII and VIII). In the 
last mentioned chapter a wealth of information is presented which might encour- 
age similar investigations (comparative or otherwise) relating to other regions 
and peoples; I here wish to single out the highly illuminating account of the 
magic uses of the Psalms (pp. 389-399). 

The collection of forty folk-tales (chap. IX), with notes and comments is 
intended merely as proof of their existence in Chios as a part of the general 
European Marchenwelt. By way of contrast, the drolls or amusing stories (chap. 
X), arranged according to districts and localities, seem to be predominantly 
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Chian. Here as well as elsewhere the authors deemed it advisable to render “less 
delicate” matters in that language so aptly employed by the Goliards during the 
Middle Ages. Copious and most fascinating is the material in its original form 
together with English translations found in the chapters (XI, XII, XIII, XIV, 
resp.) entitled “Folk-Songs,” “Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings” (with accom- 
panying explanatory notes and other references), “Riddles” (with their solution 
and indication of parallel and similar instances), and “Locutions: Wishes, Greet- 
ings, Curses, Oaths” (again with cross references). The two subsequent chap- 
ters (“Children’s Games” and “Conclusion”) complete the presentation of the 
subject matter proper. Eleven appendices furnish additional information on 
dress, pastoral life, recipes, proverbs relating to climate and seasons, fasts (in 
the Greek Orthodox Church), and other matters. Botanists and zoologists will 
be interested in Appendices viii and ix: “The Flora of Chios” (with a list of 
Greek plant names, their Latin scientific equivalent, and other references) , pre- 
pared by Professor R. M. Dawkins, and “The Fauna of Chios” by Dr. Malcolm 
A. Smith, of the British Museum, whose arrangement differs in that he lists 
first the English names, then the scientific designation, and finally the corre- 
sponding local Greek terms. Appendix x provides an alphabetical list of solu- 
tions of riddles and xi a number of statistical tables for the various towns of 
Chios (vital statistics refer to the years 1938-1944). An analytical index com- 
bines words printed in Greek with those in Latin according to the sequence of 
the Latin alphabet. A map of Chios facing the title page of each volume and 
the numerous illustrations accompanying the text contribute greatly to a more 
thorough understanding of the subject matter. 

The findings presented in these two volumes of 1200 continuously numbered 
pages undoubtedly reveal admirable industry, painstaking scholarship, many 
years of patient labor, and genuine interst in a region and a people highly re- 
nowned in Antiquity, in one of those centers which cherished the belief that it 
was the birthplace of Homer. Even though this voluminous record does not deal 
with a primitive society (which popular belief so frequently associates with mat- 
ters pertaining to folklore and anthropology), but rather with a people that re- 
mained conscious of their time-honored tradition, no one will deny that Dr. 
Argenti and Professor Rose have performed an eminent and praiseworthy service 
at a time when so many levelling and standardizing influences tend to relegate 
the past to the realm of mythology, legend, or, worse still, to complete oblivion. 
It was not the itention of the authors to present a study both critical and selec- 
tive. In view of the fact that special investigations can be undertaken only after 
the primary sources have been made available, they did not hesitate to render 
their collection as comprehensive as possible. A separate bibliographical ap- 
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pendix is conspicuously absent, and justly so in view of Dr. Argenti’s Biblio- 
graphy of Chios from Classical Times to 1936 (Oxford, 1940; 836 pp.). The 
Folk-Lore of Chios is more than a vast collection of source material, it is a con- 
venient manual and reference tool for folklorists and many others interested in 
specific subjects discussed by the authors. May we cherish the hope that this 
learned work might encourage further research and critical studies on various 
topics treated in this publication. 


Carleton College WiLi1AM HAMMER 


Pictorial Folk Art: New England to California, by Atice Forp. The Studio Pub- 
lications, New York and London, 1949. 172. $6.95. 


A reader curious as to what pictorial folk art may be will find in this book 
an affectionately but vaguely couched definition as unacademic as the paint- 
ings referred to. According to it, folk paintings are such things as “the memo- 
ries of Everyman,” “his favorite scenes and legends,” or “his heart, his history.” 
An author ordinarily defines his subject at the outset, but Alice Ford (Mrs. 
Murray-Ford) so concludes her task. She seems to reach her ultimate defini- 
tion, moreover, less by induction than by chance. She assembles every kind of 
painting that might perhaps belong to her subject — from colonial limning to 
Navajo sand painting — and then seeks to formulate a definition broad enough 
to cover it all, regardless of whether that painting happens elsewhere to be known 
as folk or primitive or popular or provincial or amateur. 

Such uncertainty in regard to definition is understandable, for it still gov- 
erns much thinking in the field. Shortly after the appearance of Mrs. Murray- 
Ford’s book, a symposium published in the Folk Art Issue of Antiques (May, 
1950) bears witness to the controversy that continues. Among the widely di- 
vergent opinions expressed by the authorities participating, however, those held 
by E. P. Richardson, Nina Fletcher Little, John A. Kouwenhoven, and James 
Thomas Flexner, seem more tenable than others. If, as these writers insist, folk 
painting can be taken to refer to the art of a long-established peasant class, 
deeply rooted in tradition, then, among the kinds of painting dealt with by the 
author of the book under review, only the transplanted European art of the 
“Pennsylvania Dutch fractur” and the native Indian art can qualify. If primitive 
painting means the art at the beginning of a long development, destined not to 
persist at a constant level but to develop and change, then nothing in the book 
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applies except perhaps a few of the likenesses limned by non-professional crafts- 
men in colonial times. If popular painting is the same as “‘vernacular’’ paint- 
ing, characterized by abstraction, mechanical ingenuity, linear clarity, and 
lightness, then calligraphic drawing and stencil (“theorem,” “poonah,” or “India 
tint”) painting are the only kinds that fit. If provincial art is that originating 
in the provinces as distinct from that created in the urban centers, then only the 
work of an occasional farmer’s wife, like Grandma Moses, can be included. If 
amateur painting is that of a dilettante practising a hobby, then the retardataire 
productions of the followers and the copyists of academic art are the only ones 
to meet the test (Edward Hicks, for example, or the earlier santeros of New 
Mexico). 

Whatever exception may be taken to his scholarship in other respects, and 
in spite of Mrs. Murray-Ford’s failure to cite him in either her text or her 
bibliography, Oskar Hagen in The Birth of the American Tradition in Art (pp. 
1-30) has perhaps the most valuable contribution to make towards a solution of 
this problem. After excluding the art of the folk and the amateur painters as 
belonging to imported European traditions, Hagen defines the remainder as lay 
art, the work of quacks with unqualified professional pretensions, working for 
gain but, heedless of period styles, painting in a manner that never seems to 
change. Hagen enumerates the structural features by which a lay painting can 
be recognized: elimination of all but the typical aspects of the subject repre- 
sented; isolation of objects going to form the subject; ideographic or conceptual 
representation of the “memory image’’; inaccuracy, from the literal point of 
view, in proportions or organic structure, but factual intent at the same time, 
resulting in a flat, linear, brightly colored inventory of details; and an intense 
reverence for panel or canvas support that leads to plane-boundedness, geome- 
trization of form, and uniform filling of surface. The paintings of such lay 
artists constitute the bulk of Mrs. Murray-Ford’s study. 

It is much like a lay painter, in fact, that the author proceeds to develop her 
study. She “embroiders” details in unmodulated progression, keeping a chrono- 
logical thread of sequence properly subordinated to her patch-by-patch assem- 
blage of subject-matter groupings. She lays out a geometric-like pattern of 
themes into which she tailors her materials, whether disparate or not. It is thus 
that she mixes categories freely, juxtaposing such topics as “Those Who Found 
Romance” against “Those Who Went West” or “Those Who Excelled At Group 
Painting,” neglecting such features as do not fit, like Ralph Earl’s portraiture, 
because his art is taken up under “Landscape Painting,” and placing undue em- 
phasis on such personal data as Joseph W. Stock’s crippled condition or Jonathan 
Dodge Wheeler’s love affair with a sitter. She even adds two patches of text as 
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though they were afterthoughts, interposing between her block of illustrations 
and her bibliography and index of artists both a section devoted to “The Rise of 
Popular Painting in Our Time” and that evaluative passage containing the 
definition to which we have alluded. Sometimes her absorption in exotic his- 
torical detail leads her into passages of a length unwarranted by either the 
quality or the quantity of works chosen for illustration, or even known to exist. 
Witness her account of Shaker “spirit rewards,” and note the contrasting sum- 
mary treatment of mural painting and lack of illustration for it, despite Jean 
Lipman’s demonstration of its importance and reproduction of admirable ex- 
amples (American Primitive Painting, pp. 121-125, and Figs. 92-101). 

We may take exception to certain of the consequences of this lay-painter- 
like procedure in writing the book. We must recognize at the same time how 
into her schematic format the author has packed a wealth of authentic informa- 
tion and penetrating comment. By virtue of her illustrations, many of which 
are judiciously chosen and well reproduced and some of which are here taken to 
represent for the first time pictures of importance, and by virtue of her text, 
parts of which deal with novel aspects of the subject, she has made of her study 
the most comprehensive reference yet published on folk painting in America. 

We relish the warmly sympathetic way in which the author has treated a 
wide diversity of subjects, from the work of the New Mexican santero and the 
Navajo sand painter to the lives of such colorful individuals as William Prior, 
Edward Hicks, and Grandma Moses. We commend the counterbalance which 
she offers to the chauvinism of many writers on American painting, pointing 
out, as she does, the enormous variety of experience and background possessed 
by lay painters. We appreciate her correction to such common misconceptions 
as the notion that itinerant painters carried partly pre-painted portraits around 
with them, ready on commission to fill in the head of a given sitter; this was an 
exceptional and not a typical practice. We value the author’s skill at conveying 
a sense of the historical setting for such branches of lay painting as the pano- 
ramic precursor to the motion picture. 

If Mrs. Murray-Ford’s book reaches the point of revision for a second edi- 
tion, as we trust it may, there are a number of corrections of fact, grammar, and 
spelling which ought to be made. 


The University of Oregon WaLLacE S. BALDINGER 
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England’s Dances, by Douctas KENNEDY. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London, 
1949. 158. 7s. 6d. (Distributed by the British Book Centre, N. Y. $1.75). 


Douglas Kennedy, the disciple of Cecil Sharp and director of the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society, is in a position to ably discuss England’s folk- 
dances. He is familiar with discoveries and revivals at the beginning of this 
century and also with the most recent developments. His book falls in line with 
publications by Cecil J. Sharp,1 Maud Karpeles,2 Rodney Gallop,? and Lewis 
Spence;* but it adds new facts and ideas. The exposition addresses the lay pub- 
lic in dignified and scholarly manner and with a liveliness born from personal 
experience. Excellent photographs illustrate his descriptions. 

A preliminary chapter on “Primitive Dance” emphasizes the originally 
spontaneous and utilitarian role of dance ritual. A final chapter on “The Bar- 
rier of Self” applies this idea to the present day and persuades the layman that 
“dances and folkairs are not just out-of-date anachronisms. They are old 
friends.” (p. 148.) The practical aspects of folkdance combine in the body of 
the text with folkloric and geographical investigations. 

Kennedy agrees with his forerunners that the Morris originated in remote 
antiquity as a vegetation and fertility rite, that it is a form of the widely dis- 
tributed Morisco, that it is related to the winter solstice Sword Dance and to 
the Mummers, yet grew out of a distinct tradition. In the chapter on “The Mo- 
risco” he gives due consideration to the Cotswold Morris made famous by Cecil 
Sharp; he also contributes descriptions of the Derbyshire and the Lancashire 
longways and processional Morris and of the savage Bacup Coco-nut Dance. 
He surpasses previous authors in significant comments on the paleolithic Abbotts 
Bromley Antler Dance and the composite Rumanian Calusar. In the chapter on 
“Dancing with Swords” he adds new discoveries, such as the occupational de- 
rivation of certain sword forms and as the Revesby Sword Play. The hobby 
horse, the sacrifical fool or scapegoat, and Robin Hood add fresh ideas to previ- 
ous theories, in the chapters on “Processions” and “The First Actor.” All of 
these phenomena are summarized in an important chapter on “Distribution” 
with an accompanying map. The hobby is concentrated mostly in southeastern 
Wessex, the Morris in all three forms in Saxon Mercia, the January Ploughstots 
in southeastern Danish Mercia, the Rapper or Short Sword Dance in Danish 


1Cecil J. Sharp. The Morris Book, 5 vols., London, 1909-1913; The Country Dance 
Book, 6 vols., London, 1909-1922; The Sword Dances of Northern England, 3 vols., London, 
1909-1913. 

2 Maud Karpeles, The Lancashire Morris, E.F.DS., 1930. 

* Rodney Gallop and Violet Alford, The Traditional Dance, London, 1935. 

“Lewis Spence, Myth and Ritual in Dance, Game, and Rhyme, London, 1947. 
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Mercia, and the Longsword Dance in Northumbria. Kennedy’s conclusions still 
art tentative. Yet he feels justified in concluding that the Morris is a relic of 
Roman-British or Keltic or even pre-Keltic culture (p. 81) and that the Sword 
Dance “must have been brought to these shores by the people who last colonized 
Danish Mercia,” that is, the Vikings (p. 82). 

“The Community Dances” tells the story of Cecil Sharp’s five volumes on 
Country Dances and adds comments on Quadrilles and American Squares. “In- 
struments and Tunes” describes the pipe and tabor, bag-pipe, fiddle and accordi- 
on and the appropriate musical style, and illustrates the tunes with two Handker- 
chief Dances from Sharp’s collection. ‘How the Folk Dance” attempts verbal 
analysis of dance style and steps, of the galley or “hookleg,” the caper, the bear- 
ing of the body, head, and arms. “Their faces are serene, as of minds turned 
inward. They are readily subject to its spell [of the group dance]” (p. 130). 

This last chapter suffers in clarity because of the one conspicuous lack in 
the book —the complete absence of choreographic examples, of diagrams, 
groundplans of evolutions, of steps in rhythmical timing. Previous comparative 
chapters would also have gained force by such graphic illustrations. As a prac- 
titioner, Mr. Kennedy has the background to remedy this lack. Perhaps this 
compact volume is intended as an introduction to the folkloric treasury and will, 
it is hoped, be followed by a volume of choreographic illustrations. Then we will 
have the complete story of England’s dances. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan GERTRUDE P. KuraTH 


Children’s Games Throughout the Year, by Lest1e Darken. B. T. Batsford 
Ltd., New York, 1949. viii, 216. $4.00. 


Leslie Daiken’s book contains current games of children of the British Isles 
with data about possible and probable origins and migrations and with conjec- 
tures about psychological implications. 

The games are arranged in thirteen chapters with the twelve months as chap- 
ter titles, plus one additional one called, “End of Summer,” inserted between 
“August” and “September.” Though the title fits the arrangement and the ar- 
rangement is in keeping with the author’s point of view about the traditional 
quality of the games, nevertheless the title will probably mislead some people. 
This is a book for quiet, thoughtful reading rather than a handbook for harassed 
mothers and teachers looking for an easy book on how to amuse children of any 
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age any day of the year in rain or in sunshine. 

The pictures and illustrations, some in color but most in black and white, 
are many and varied. There are more than 100 reproductions from paintings 
and prints of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and a few medieval manu- 
scripts; there are contemporary photographs of children playing on city pave- 
ments and in country fields; and there is a wide selection of line illustrations 
and engravings of the last century. 

Mr. Daiken approaches his subject some of the time as a folklorist and 
anthropologist, some of the time as a psychologist, and occasionally as a roman- 
ticist. He knows all the previous books on the subject, he has known many 
children in many places, and he has produced the best recent research on the 
subject on either side of the Atlantic. Where points of view differ, he makes his 
choice, as an page 146: “For the purpose of this thesis, all of the premises, and 
most of the conclusions of the “Magico-religious” school of thought, are un- 
equivocally accepted.”” Whether one agrees with Mr. Daiken’s point of view 
or not, his book deserves the respectful attention of folklorists because he has 
collected so many kinds of folklore eggs in one basket. He has also shown that 
he knows how to insert a heliotrope passage here and there to hold the attention 
of an audience not too much given to scientific data. Not only has he collected 
the eggs but he has, it seems, caught three or four birds with one good-sized 
boulder. 

American folklorists, interested in the same subject, may wish Mr. Daiken 
had given more complete information on sources, in the form of a bibliography 
and in more complete footnotes, in cases such as the footnote on page 44. The 
Psychology of the Organized Group Game, he says in the text, is a “university 
thesis” of Mabel J. Reany but he does not say where the thesis can be found. 
The same folklorists would like to have, for comparative purposes, more exact 
information about the geographic location of some games. For example, the 
little song on page 144 which Mr. Daiken calls a “Finger Game” has many 
relatives on this side of the Atlantic; one relative in East Orange, New Jersey 
has a slightly different tune, slightly varying words and a completely different 
function in play life. 

In places Mr. Daiken speaks too surely for the amount of evidence he pro- 
duces. For example, he would have been on safer ground, scientifically speak- 
ing, had he used the word “possible” instead of “probable” on page 111 when 
he says that the derivation of “Sally” in the English version of “Sally, Sally 
Water” is probably (the reviewer’s italics) Sulis Minerva, a Roman presiding 
water deity. 

The arrangement of the games makes the book more readable, no doubt, for 
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the popular reader who remembers his own childhood in the smell of autumn 
smoke, the warmth of May mornings, the womb-like security of Yule fires and 
the brittle cold race of January. But, in reality, much child play defies sea- 
sonal categories; counting-out formulas belong no more to January than to July, 
no more to outdoor games than to indoor. 

Mr. Daiken’s book tells a lot about children of the British Isles but if one 
assumes that he tells the whole truth about their play life, one must assume that 
children of his Isles are almost always nice and sweet and never really inelegant. 
He does discuss briefly, sadistic tendencies in some games, especially among Irish 
children, and he does state that there are other more “vulgar” versions of cer- 
tain games. However, he makes a wide circle around the definitely taboo ele- 
ment in play formulas; and a reader who accepts Mr. Daiken’s picture as a 
complete picture must assume that British children are less interested in ele- 
mentary physiology and biology than are children of other parts of the world. 

The author must also face the usual lament of book reviewers; a few favorites 
are left out or are dealt with too briefly to suit whims and highly specialized 
interests. Where, oh where, for instance, are the Scotch, Irish or English ances- 
tors of the William Tremble Toe game of Hunt County, Texas? The game in 
Texas begins with an elaborate counting out formula employing all the fingers of 
all the players sitting in a circle (any number of children can play) ; proceeds to 
an animal pantomime game and ends with a rough and tumble piggie back trick 
accompanied by the ritual: 


Questioner: What you got there? 

Answer of the piggie-back horse: Bag o’ nits. 

Instructions from questioner: Shake him till he spits. 

Questioner to rider: Which had you rather lie down 
on — feather bed or thorn bed? 

Rider’s answer: Feather bed, (in which case the 


instructions are, “Lay him down 
hard”; a tussle then ensues with 
the rider trying to stay mounted) 
or Thorn bed (in which case the 

instructions are, “Lay him down 
easy”). The game ends there unless 
the group calls the rider a “piker,” 
an insult which calls for a fight.” 


Though quarrelsome this review may read, these quarrels are minor in the 
mind of the reviewer and perhaps not worth much attention in light of the gen- 
uine importance and excellence of the book. Contemporary folklorists on this 
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side of the Atlantic still have Mr. Daiken’s job to do. No American since New- 
ell has attempted his task. 

As has been stated, Children’s Games Throughout the Year is not a handbook 
for teachers, parents and camp counselors. But parents and all who act in loco 
parentis can find wise and comforting information about how children have 
amused themselves throughout the ages. This book should be on the book shelf 
of every school library; the little ones can profit from the pictures and the older 
ones can give the teacher a rest while they read important information about an 
important subject. 

As a book for folklorists, and that has been the consideration in this review, 
the book has its limitations. But, as a book for the general reading public, and 
that is apparently the main audience Mr. Daiken seeks, the volume deserves 
highest commendation. 


State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland DorotHy Howarp 


A Harvest of World Folk Tales, edited by Mitton Rucorr. The Viking Press, 
New York, 1949. xvii, 734. $3.95. 


One of the shortest roads to distraction should be that of the man who at- 
tempts an anthology of the world’s folktales. There is a plethora of material 
from which a selection must be made. That material exists in various divergent 
and totally unharmonious styles, ranging from careful recording of oral trans- 
mission to free, artistic literary redactions far removed from actual oral tradi- 
tion — all complicated by the fact that most of this heterogeneity is available to 
the anthologist only in translation and sometimes only in translations of transla- 
tions. Then, too, the audiences for whom different bits of the anthologized ma- 
terial were originally prepared or performed vary tremendously: primitive tribes- 
men, children, adults, sophisticated intellectuals, adherents of exotic religions, 
antiquarians. And — but perhaps enough has been said to indicate the frighten- 
ing barriers to attaining even that modicum of unity expected from an anthology 
issued for popular rather than classroom consumption. 

Yet Dr. Rugoff presents a satisfactory performance in his A Harvest of 
World Folk Tales, particularly if one can accept as his the purposes ascribed to 
him by his publishers: readability, variety, and family consumption. Of the last 
criterion, I would give a warning, particularly to the non-folklorist who may be 
tempted to read to the family circle without previewing his material. Two or 
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three of the fabliaux— even when guaranteed by a footnote referring to that 
sanctified source, Grimm’s Household Tales — may be based upon situations, 
shall we say, incomprehensible to the less worldly and less experienced of the 
young members of the fireside group. The same members of our imaginary, 
idyllic reading circle may be destined to nightmares by the brutality and violence 
of a few of the items, particularly a couple of the primitive tales and gests. As 
for the two other criteria, readable and varied the Harvest certainly is. Its size 
alone, if nothing else, would prohibit continuous reading, but it is the kind of 
thing that profits greatly anyhow from desultory perusal, of either a whole sec- 
tion now and again or a sampling from several sections at a time. 

These sections afford Dr. Rugoff’s primary means of organization. There 
are nineteen of them — African, American, American Indian, Arabian and 
Turkish, Chinese, Greek, Jewish, Latin American, to name some of them — and 
they are presented, of all things, alphabetically. The individual items are pre- 
dominantly drawn, as you might expect, from rather “classic” sources: The 
Grimms, Burton, Hans Christian Anderson, Clouston, Dasent, Cox, Jacobs, Zora 
Neale Hurston, Rourke and so on. But it is a wide representation of these 
sources, and no one is abused: only in a couple of instances are as many as a 
half dozen items drawn from one source. I noticed very little of what the jacket 
blurb enthusiastically refers to as the “many . . . from rare and unusual sources” 
and none drawn from those less common folklore journals which frequently are a 
gold mine of fine versions of tales. Incidentally, two translations seem to have 
been made for this volume particularly. 

This is not a book for professional folklorists — indeed, far from it — though 
it does contain a thin sampling from a library larger than may be available to 
some. The material presented is, I think, all of the folk, but some of it is pretty 
far from the folk (why is this so frequently true of American material?), being 
in quite literary versions. For each of the nineteen sections there is a very 
brief introduction, and these little essays touch upon an amazing number of the 
problems of folklore, cite a few parallels, make some necessarily broad but ade- 
quate generalizations — in brief, show a scholarly knowledge of the science of 
folklore. The professional folklorist might raise his eyebrows or even his voice 
now and again. Probably unintentional is the occasional unfortunate implica- 
tion about origins of tales and national and racial peculiarities. Rather amusing 
are the profuse apologies over the inclusion of two ballads in the English section 
of folktales, particularly when the very next section is the Finnish one headed by 
The Kalevala. There is a plethora of myth and a paucity of local legend. Per- 
haps at the expense of one European section, at least one other primitive area 
might have been included. And so forth. Finally, on the score of this book and 
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the professional folklorist, I would venture the suggestion that, until something 
better comes along, it would make fine collateral reading or even serve as a text 
for the folktale portion of an introductory undergraduate course in general folk- 
lore. 

It would be unjust to fail to mention the illustrations of the Harvest. In a 
vaguely primitive, vaguely medieval motif reminiscent of the woodcut illustra- 
tions of the broadside ballad, Joseph Low’s numerous illustrations are marvelous 
and give a unity of effect far greater than is warranted by the text. This is not 
meant to be a reproach to the author, whose difficulties have already been ap- 
praised, but a compliment to the artist. 

Finally and in brief: in the light of his purposes, Dr. Rugoff has done a fine 
job. His anthology is not for the folklorist, but the folklorist can wholeheartedly 
recommend it to a friend who is not a folklorist, telling that friend that here he 
will find much of the esthetic interest of the folktale but only the barest sugges- 
tion that there exists a systematic science for the study of that medium. 


University of Kentucky Wa. HucH JANSEN 


Motif-Index of Mediaeval Spanish Exempla, by JoHN E. KELLER. University 
of Tennessee Press, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1949. xvii, 67. $1.25. 


As the reader will gather by the title, this work follows the standard plan of 
classification of Dean Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk Literature. Like 
other works that were inspired by Thompson’s /ndex, this one will also prove of 
great assistance to the folklorist and to the student of literature as well, for, as 
Mr. Keller points out “directly or indirectly, many of the greatest masters of 
Spanish literature drew freely and often from this [the exempla] vast storehouse 
of tales.” 

Naturally, Mr. Keller came across various motifs not to be found in the 
Thompson’s Motif-Jndex; in all such cases new numbers were assigned by Stith 
Thompson, and we are told that these will appear in the next publication of the 
Index. 

In the preparation of the present work, the author analyzed the following 
Old Spanish works, containing over a thousand exempla: Barlaam et Josaphat, 
El libro de los enganos, Calila y Dimna, El Conde Lucanor, El libro de los 
estados, El libro de los enxemplos, El libro de los gatos, Castigos :y documentos 
del rey don Sancho, Consolaciones de la vida humana, El corbacho, El cauallero 
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Zifar, El libro de buen amor, and Los milagros de Nuestra Sennora. 
The work is commendable for the diligence and accuracy with which it has 
been prepared. 


University of California, Los Angeles CHARLES SPERONI 


Yiddish Proverbs, edited by HANAN J. AYALTI, with six woodcuts by Bernard 
Reder. Schocken Books, New York, 1949. 127. $1.50. 


This small, well printed volume can have but one purpose, i.e., to stimulate 
and amuse the reader. One would not recommend it for scholarly purposes. 
Some who would probably show interest in this type of work, students of both 
Yiddish and German, might want it to “test” their linguistic ability. Others who 
would like a casual knowledge of Yiddish wit and humor, and, as always, that 
select group of people that enjoys proverbs and popular wisdom no matter the 
source or ‘national’ character certainly would find items of interest, too. 

Pages 7-10 contain the “Publisher’s Preface,” pages 12-121 the “Proverbs,” 
and pages 124-127 the “Index.” 

The “Preface” provides us with some background relating to Jewish wit and 
humor as portrayed by proverbs which are the culmination of two millenia of 
Jewish thought and life. The “Proverbs” are listed according to the alpha- 
betical arrangement as they occur in Yiddish (transliterated). These appear 
on the even numbered pages. Opposite them are the English translations by 
Isidore Goldstick. Much of the material is certainly humorous and witty, but 
is not always of a proverbial nature. Many English traslations are not the best, 
e. g., page 24, “A shlimazl vandert oys ale lender un kumt aheym on hoyzn un 
hemder,”’ which is rendered “Who’s got no luck goes off to far lands with full 
haversack, returns without pants or shirt to his back” or page 26, “A vort iz azoy 
vi a fayl — beyde haben groysse ayl” rendered “A word and an arrow in this 
are alike: they both fly apace their target to strike.” 

Each Yiddish example is numbered. The “Index” is arranged according to 
subject. The numbers of the proverbs related to each specific subject are listed 
thereafter. This system makes it rather difficult to run down a definite proverb. 
It does, however, help keep the book to a neat pocket size. 


Michigan State College Stuart A. GALLACHER 
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Scots Proverbs and Rhymes, selected and compiled by Forses MacGrecor. II- 
lustrated by John Mackay. The Moray Press, Edinburgh, 1948. 48. 3s. 6d. 


Forbes MacGregor feels that the real Scottish aspects of proverbs are slip- 
ping away in the vast conglomerate collections of today. Thus, he wants to 
mak a fresh presentation of whatever proverbial expressions seem to him to 
be ine most colorful and at the same time most peculiarly Scottish. In addition 
he hopes that these bits of wisdom “may help to discredit the libels on Scottish 
character which have passed current for a long time both at home and furth of 
Scotland.” p. 6. 

Pages 5-6 contain MacGregor’s “Introduction,” pages 7-45 the “Proverbs 
and Rhymes,” and pages 46-48 a brief but helpful glossary. 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution is MacGregor’s comments following 
many of the expressions, such as e. g., No. 10, “A Drap and a bite’s but sma 
requite. Those who are our friends are welcome to food and drink. That was 
before rationing.” 

The booklet is paper covered. It lists 267 expressions. They are given ac- 
cording to the first word. There is no index. MacGregor’s collection is useful as 
a source of entertainment. It could be a handy implement for the passing of 
time while riding buses or street cars. It reminds one of the small collections and 
jest books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which were popular with 
travellers of that time. 


Michigan State College Stuart A. GALLACHER 


Motif-Index of the Cuentos of Juan Timoneda, by J. Westey Cuttpers. Indi- 
ana University Publications: Folklore Series No. 5, Bloomington, Indiana, 
[1948]. xvi, 58. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


The importance of this Motif-Jndex will readily be appreciated if one con- 
siders that it constitutes the first formal effort to classify the popular elements 
of Spanish literature in accordance with the plan of Professor Stith Thompson’s 
Motif-Index of Folk-Literature. One of the most serious deficiencies of the lat- 
ter work is the paucity of Spanish references. This weakness has been greatly 
regretted by scholars in the field of Spanish folklore, especially since the im- 
portant role of Spain in the transmission of folklore materials has been widely 
recognized. The present work, which was undertaken at the suggestion of Pro- 
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fessor Thompson, an important step toward the goal of rectifying this defi- 
ciency. 

As the title indicates, Professor Childers has analyzed and classified the mo- 
tifs of Juan de Timoneda’s three collections of cuentos. Timoneda, poet, novel- 
ist, and playwright, as well as bookseller and printer, of sixteenth-century Spain, 
was a precursor of Cervantes in the writing of Spanish prose tales. The three 
collections of stories which he compiled, rewrote, and published as his own are 
El Sobremesa y alivio de caminantes, Buen aviso y portacuentos, and El Patra- 
nuelo. 

Professor Childers’ Motif-Index contains some 425 motifs. It is curious to 
note that more than half of them pertain to two sections, namely, J. THE WISE 
AND THE FOOLISH, and K. DECEPTIONS. It is also interesting to observe 
that the great majority of the entries (more than seventy per cent) are marked 
with an asterisk (*), and thus were not listed in Professor Thompson’s Motéf- 
Index.2 Of the remainder, although the motifs have been recorded by Professor 
Thompson, fewer than a dozen appear in his six-volume work with a Spanish 
reference. 

In general the classification of the motifs has been accomplished in a highly 
satisfactory manner. In a few cases, however, the reviewer believes that a dif- 
ferent allocation might have been possible. In the case of D1380.5. Magic 
water protects (Buen aviso, 1, No. 42), for example, the “magic” quality of the 
water is but a ruse; it would seem sufficient to list the motif solely as T256.2.*, 
where it is also included. Similarly, D1812.0.1. Foreknowledge of hour of death 
is hardly involved in Buen aviso, I, No. 2, since the prophet is proved to be an 
impostor; it seems that K1962. False prophet would be the correct classification. 

Since Timoneda shows a special predilection for anecdotes displaying the 
ignorance and misuse of language on the part of Biscayans (a tradition con- 
tinued by Cervantes), it seems that a section under X650. Jokes concerning 
other races or nations, might well be reserved for them; J1731.2.* Man wants 
roasted honeycomb (Sobremesa, I1, No. 67) and many others would belong here. 

In regard to the interpretation and translation of certain of: the tales, the 
reviewer has more serious criticism to make. In the great majority of cases the 


* Motifs listed by Professor Thompson are cited by R. S. Boggs, Index of Spanish Folk- 
tales (Helsinki, 1930), and by A. M. Espinosa, Cuentos populares espanoles (3 vols., Madrid, 
1946-1947), but in neither work is there any attempt to index or catalogue them. D. P. 
Rotunda, in his Motif-Index of the Italian Novella in Prose (Bloomington, 1942), offers 
abundant inclusions from Spanish literature, but in this work, too, such references are not 
complete for any given story, and are to be considered as incidental to the main analysis. 

? Needless to say, not all of the entries marked with an asterisk are absolutely new; 


some fifty of them had already been recorded by D. P. Rotunda, in the work cited in the 
preceding note. 
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interpretation is correct; but in a number the translation has been hastily done, 
and in not a few the story has not been understood. Several of the more serious 
cases Of misinterpretation are the following: 


J1074.1.1.* (Buen aviso, 1, No. 23): Delete from “he fears” to the end of the 
sentence, and substitute “on occasion he has regretted having talked too 
much, whereas he has never regretted having kept silent.” 

J1115.6.2.* (Sobremesa, I, No. 64): Delete from “price” to “beast” and sub- 
stitute “price per yard he would sell his iong horse, the peasant tells the 
taunter to enter the beast.” 

J1522.4.* (Sobremesa, I, No. 78): Delete present text and substitute “How can 
anyone stop counting (and recounting) it? A soldier saves the life of King 
Croesus and receives a reward of five talents. Insulted, the soldier repeatedly 
counts the money. Asked by another why he does so, he replies, “How can 
anyone stop counting (and talking about) it?” 

J1553.* (Sobremesa, I, No. 7): Delete present text and substitute “Take one, 
and consider all four as paid. A courtesan, to imply that her gallant is stingy, 
asks to borrow a half-cuarto. The lover tells her to take one cuarto and to 
consider all four as paid (he pretends that he has previously lent her three 
cuartos).” 

J1714.4.* (Sobremesa, I, No. 55): Delete from “replies” to the end of the 
sentence, and substitute “replies that since he has tolerated his sane broth- 
er’s foolishness all his life, why should the latter begrudge him a few moments 
of craziness now?” 

J1741.8.* (Buen aviso, II, No. 59): Delete “written in Latin’; delete also from 
“takes sword” to end of sentence and substitute “takes permit saying, “This 
is nothing but a lot of bull.” 

K1954.4.* (Sobremesa, I, No. 10 of Juan Aragonés): Delete first two sentences 
of text and substitute “He threatens to try her out; she tells him to try out 
his chain, for it will reveal what it is.” 

X525.* (Sobremesa, 1, No. 79): “sucking pig,” and not “hog,” is the translation 
of lechén; los cueros stands for “the leather hangings” (guadameciles), “skin” 
or “hides” (the piglet is more skin than flesh), and “courtesan.” Thus the 
motif should read “Gallant says that her room is like the piglet: the best 
that it has is its hides (the hangings, the woman).” 

X1191.4.* (Buen aviso, 11, No. 102): the pun is obviously based on the equiva- 
lence of Aerradas “buckets” and erradas “wayward ladies”; the explanation 
of herradas given by the author is too farfetched. 

X1191.6.* (Buen aviso, 11, No. 55): cara una col should be translated as “fac- 
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ing a cabbage,” and not “on the face of a cabbage; similarly, cara un ajo 
would mean “facing a garlic,” and not “on the face of a garlic.” The name of 
the hypothetical animal would not mean “human excretion.” 

X1191.7.* (Sobremesa, I, No. 75): among other meanings, the Catalan word 
cos has those of “body, cadaver” and “waist, bodice”; cf. Spanish cuerpo, 
corpino. Aside from the fact that this pun requires a section of its own, 
since it is a Catalan pun, the motif should be corrected as follows: Delete 
the last two sentences and substitute “An onlooker asks, “Who is the cos 
(deceased) ?” The chaplain replies, “It isn’t a cos (waist or bodice), but 
faldetes (skirts) .” 

X1191.8.* (Sobremesa, I, No. 833): the word play involved in the meaning 
of cuento, hierro, and yerro has been missed; cuento is used in the sense of 
“million” and “ferrule” (of a lance); yerro “error” is phonetically equivalent 
to hierro “tip” (of a lance). 

X1191.10.* (Sobremesa, I, No. 9 of Juan Aragonés; Buen aviso, 1, No. 18): The 
charade is better balanced than Professor Childers suspects; besides the well- 
known pera, Spain also has a variety of apple known as pero. Thus the lover 
asks, “;Espero o espera?” (Am I to wait, or is it an apple; or are you wait- 
ing, or is it a pear?). 

X1191.14.* (Sobremesa, I, No. 46): The meaning of “Mirese” should be indi- 
cated as “let it be looked into” rather than as “reflect, look to yourself”; 
the last sentence of the motif should read: “The duke replies that the master 
has got him in tune.” 


In concluding this lengthy review, it is not necessary to add that, despite its 
shortcomings, Professor Childers’ book is of great usefulness, and is a welcome 
contribution to the study of Spanish folklore. It is also gratifying to observe 
that the important work that he has begun is being continued by other schol- 
ars —I refer to the Motif-Index of Mediaeval Spanish Exempla recently pub- 
lished by Professor John E. Keller, of the University of Tennessee. To repeat 
Professor Childers’ own words, “It is hoped that other similar indices will follow, 
so that eventually the subject matter of Spanish literature will be classified uni- 
formly for rapid reference,” and thus be made readily available to scholars in 
the fields of folklore and comparative literature. 


Stanford University AURELIO M. EsPrnosa, Jr. 


*Not No. 63 as cited erroneously under this motif. 
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